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ARTICLES 


The Process of Sovietization 
Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


From the various methods used to sovietize countries taken over by the 
Communists it is possible to establish: general laws governing the process, 
especially its regularities; the link between economic and political measures 
introduced by a Communist government and a particular stage of sovietization; 
and, finally, the factors influencing the speed at which sovietization is carried out. 
This provides the key to a correct understanding of what is happening both in 
the national republics of the USSR and in the Soviet satellites. Moreover, it 
permits more-or-less accurate forecasts of the political and economic develop- 
ment of countries now being sovietized. Before the Soviet Union can feel ready 
for war, it is essential that her satellites be sovietized completely. Thus, the 
degree of sovietization in these countries is indicative of the extent to which the 
Soviet Union is prepared politically and economically for war and how long it 
will take to reach full preparedness. 


It is always difficult to establish just when the process of sovietization actually 
begins in a country. It is always preceded by a period in which the Communists 
prepare for it under the direction of the Soviet Party Central Committee, and the 
initial stages of the preparation are usually carried out underground. Complete 
sovietization is reached when the country is dependent on the USSR in every 
sphere, as, for example, the present Soviet republics. Outer Mongolia is another 
example even though the title “Mongolian People’s Republic” is preserved in 
line with Soviet policy towards China and Inner Mongolia. In the case of the 
Tuva People’s Republic (or Tannu-Tuva, as it is usually called), which was 
sovietized along with Outer Mongolia, the title “People’s Republic” was con- 
sidered superfluous, and in 1944 the area became the Tuva Autonomous Oblast. 
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Once a country has reached the stage of complete sovietization, it becomes 
virtually impossible for it to halt by its own efforts further subordination to the 
Soviet government or to escape its control. Therefore, it is extremely unlikely 
that it will become an independent state with a national Communist or a demo- 
cratic government. The desovietization of countries that have reached the last 
stage appears possible only as a result of foreign intervention. Titoism can develop 
only at the initial stage, through a weakening of the authority of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, or through changes in its tactics on the question of achieving socialism 
by different methods, as was the case in Poland. (However, to speak of complete 
Polish independence while Soviet troops are still in the country is out of the 
question.) 


Sovietization takes four different forms: 


1. When it is carried out directly by the Soviet government. 


2. When it is carried out on the orders of Moscow by local puppet govern- 
ments in quasi-sovereign states, as was the case in the satellite countries and 
Outer Mongolia. 

3. When it is carried out on the example and with the support of the Soviet 
government by sovereign governments of Communist states, as happened in 
China, East Turkestan, and Tibet. 


4. When it is carried out independently of Moscow, as happened in Yugo- 
slavia. (Poland and Hungary may yet develop on these lines.) 


Soviet expansion may be divided into three distinct periods: 1917-24; 1924-39; 
and post-1939. During the first period the Communists liquidated the Social 
Democrats (Mensheviks) in Georgia (1921), the Mussavat Party in Azerbaidzhan, 
the Dashnaktsutiun (Federation) Party in Armenia, the Alash-Orda Party in the 
Steppe region, the national Turkestan government in Kokand (1917), and the 
emirates of Bokhara and Khiva (1920). They then established their own regimes, 
thereby inaugurating the process of sovietization. 


In the northwest, Soviet expansion was temporarily halted by force of arms 
in Poland, Finland and the Baltic states. In the East, in 1921 the Uryankhai 
district (Tannu-Tuva) and Outer Mongolia were annexed. The attempt in the 
same year to seize control of northern Iran (the Ghilan People’s Republic) proved 
abortive. In 1924 the short-lived Bokhara and Khorezm republics in Turkestan 
were taken over and divided among the newly formed Uzbek, Turkmen and 
Tadzhik Soviet republics. Thus, they too began to be sovietized. 


__ The period 1924-39 was mainly devoted to the sovietization of the annexed 
regions, although between 1931 and 1939 attempts were made to gain control 
of Chinese East Turkestan.! 


In 1939 and 1940 Soviet expansion began again with renewed vigor. The 
neighboring states—Poland, Finland, Romania and the Baltic countries—were 


1 Mehmet Emin Bugra, Dogu Tiirkistan (East Turkestan), Istanbul, 1952; Véestnik, Munich, 
1952, No. 2, p. 174. 
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annexed either completely or in part. However, the process of sovietization was 
interrupted by the German occupation, but the successful outcome of the war 
heralded a new era of Soviet expansion. Not only defeated Germany and her 
allies, but also her foes (Bulgaria, Poland and Albania) were encroached upon. 
During this period the USSR annexed areas of Germany (East Prussia), Poland 
and Czechoslovakia (Western Ukraine), Romania (Bessarabia and Bukovina) and, 
for the second time, the eastern areas of Poland and the Baltic states, together 
with parts of Finland. The present Soviet satellites became completely dominated 
both politically and economically, although Yugoslavia succeeded in escaping 
from the Soviet sphere of influence. In the Far East, Kamchatka, Sakhalin and 
Port Arthur were seized from the Japanese, while, by occupying Manchuria and 
increasing their influence in East Turkestan (the East Turkestan Republic of 
1944-49), the Soviets facilitated the victory of Communism in China. The postwar 
period also saw unsuccessful attempts to spread Soviet influence to Iranian 
Azerbaidzhan through the Azerbaidzhan Democratic Party in 1945 and to seize 
the northern provinces of Turkey by exerting diplomatic pressure. Then followed 
a period of comparative quiet, during which the newly-acquired areas were 
sovietized. 


While the government was engaged in this process of consolidation, Com- 
munist expansion in Asia was taken up by Red China. During the lull the Soviets 
engaged in extensive propaganda and offered economic assistance in an attempt 
to increase their influence in Egypt, India, Indonesia, and other Asian countries. 
Soviet activity ranged from the Khrushchev—Bulganin visits to India, Burma and 
Afghanistan to the supplying of arms to Egypt and Syria. All this may be consid- 
ered preparatory to future attempts to sovietize these countries. 


Sovietization may be summarized as follows: 
1. It has four basic forms, as enumerated on page 4; 


2. When carried out, whether by the Soviet government directly or through 
puppet governments, it has four periods: (1) preparatory, (2) initial, (3) develop- 
ment, and (4) concluding, by which time the country concerned has become 
completely absorbed ; 


3. It always follows this period pattern, although the duration of each period 
and of the process as a whole may vary according to the country’s cultural and 
economic standard, and to the international situation at the time. 


Each period has its own well-established methods. The measures taken during 
the preparatory period in countries independent of the USSR vary considerably. 
A favorite method is to stir up national antagonisms. Thus, Sino-Mongolian 
antipathy was aggravated in 1921 when the Soviet government was preparing to 
annex Outer Mongolia; tribal differences between the Uzbeks and the Turkmens 
were put to account during the seizure in 1919-20 of the Khiva Khanate, which, 
like the Bokhara Khanate, had become independent after the Russian Revolution; 
Sino-Turkic antagonism in Eastern Turkestan (Sinkiang) was exploited when the 
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Soviets were beginning to penetrate the country in 1931—32; Polish~-German 
distrust was used when establishing and justifying Soviet control in Poland;* 
Iranian-Azerbaidzhan antagonism was used in northern Iran during the un- 
successful attempt in 1945 to seize this area; Kurdish-Iranian and Kurdish-Arab 
contrasts in northern Iran and northern Iraq were played up respectively. Similar 
tactics were employed in the preparatory period of sovietization in countries 
where anti-British feelings could be aggravated, such as Iran, Afghanistan, India, 
Egypt and Central Africa, or where anti-Fascist moods could be played up, as in 
Indo-China and North Africa. The Asian countries were incited against the West 
by violent propaganda against “British and American colonialism,”* and anti- 
European feelings aroused in Central Africa (the Mau-Mau) and Indonesia. 


These attempts to play on tribal and national differences have become partic- 
ularly noticeable of late. For example, during their travels in Southern Asia, 
Bulganin and Khrushchev tried to turn to good account anti-British sentiments 
in India and Burma and friction between India and Afghanistan and Afghanistan 
and Pakistan over the Kashmir question and the Pathan region of Pakistan. 
These tactics are now being used in the Egypt-Israel conflict, the Suez Canal 
question, and disputes between Turkey and Syria and Syria and Iraq. 


Another typical method used by the Soviet government during the preparatory 
period is to support national liberation and anti-colonial movements in countries 
on which it has designs. To prepare for future sovietization, national liberation, 
reformist, and camouflaged Communist parties are at first supported in an effort 
to bring them into a position of control. At the same time, in the USSR groups 
of nationalists are trained for active participation in the process of sovietization, 
and later, immediately prior to the annexation of a country, a provisional govern- 
ment is set up in the USSR, eventually to become a puppet government of a new 
“people’s republic.”” Examples of this method are the creation in Khyakhta in 
1921 of a Mongolian Revolutionary Party and a Mongolian provisional govern- 
ment, which became, after Soviet forces had seized Urga (the present Ulan- 
Bator), the puppet government of Outer Mongolia; the support of the reformist 
party of the Young Bokharans (Jadidists) in Bokhara in 1919—20, and the 
formation from the Jadidists in Samarkand of a temporary government, which 
was bfought to power with the assistance of the Red Army in the Bokhara 
People’s Republic. Later, in 1924, it was deposed and the whole of the former 
Bokhara Khanate began to be sovietized. A similar process took place when in 
Iranian Azerbaidzhan in September 1945 the Azerbaidzhan Democratic Party was 
formed, coming to power three months later; and in the case of the creation on 
September 2, 1945 of a Vietnam provisional government in Northern Vietnam. 
The creation in 1939 of a provisional government of the “Finnish Democratic 
Republic” in Terioki under Kuusinen, the formation of the Polish Committee for 
National Liberation in July 1944, the provisional Polish government of Osubka- 
Morawski in December 1944, and Veres’ provisional government in Hungary in 


2 S. Mikolajezyk, The Pattern of Soviet Domination, London, 1948. 
3 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, Moscow, 1956, No. 1, p. 4. 
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1945 are all examples of the same method. More recent instances are the events 
in Budapest before the intervention of Soviet forces: at the time the Nagy 
government was in the encircled capital, first secretary of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party Kadar was forming a second government with Soviet support. 


A further method is to train nationalist cadres in the USSR to be used in the 
event that Communists come to power in the country concerned. Thus, Mongols 
were trained in Leningrad in 1922—24, Chinese were given Marxist indoctrination 
at Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow in 1923—27, and Communist cadres were 
trained from among Indians, Iranians, Turks and Indo-Chinese during the first 
decade of Soviet rule. Then again, Iranian emigres from the Quchan Khanate 
were indoctrinated in 1921—24 in special Party schools in Tashkent, as were the 
Kurds who had participated in the events in Iranian Azerbaidzhan. Similar 
training was given in the Central Asian republics, primarily Uzbekistan, to the 
Koreans who had left Amur Oblast and who were later employed in the sovieti- 
zation of North Korea. 


A less typical method during the initial period of sovietization was to disguise 
Communists as members of left-wing parties, such as the National Revolutionary 
Party in Mongolia, the United Front Party in Vietnam, the numerous left-wing 
parties in India (the Keraly Party in Travangore-Chochin and the United Left 
Front in Madhya Pradesh province, for instance), the parties of the “Lien-Viet” 
National United Front, and the Vietnam Workers’ Party in Indo-China. Closely 
bound up with this method was the use of ultra-national and ultra-religious 
groups such as the Tudeh Party and the organizations of Fedayan and Islam 
in Iran. 


Also typical of Soviet policy are promises of full sovereignty, assertions that 
national cultures will be supported, and, of late, rejection of socialism in the 
manifestos of certain Asian Communist parties (the Indian Communist Party, for 
example), and support of the local bourgeoisie and feudals, such as the Kurdish 
khans in Iran and Iraq. As Stalin put it in his concluding speech at the Nineteenth 
Party Congress: all Communists must “raise the banner of national independence 
and national sovereignty” and the “banner of bourgeois democratic freedoms . . . 
which had been discarded in the non-Communist countries of Europe and Asia.” 
The collective leadership is continuing this policy toward the Asian countries, 
as can be seen from the speeches made by Khrushchev and Bulganin during their 
trip through Southern Asia and from the Soviet government’s present policy 
toward the Asian non-Communist parties, for example, toward the Indian 
National Congress Party. 


The switch from condemning Indian nationalists to acknowledging their 
services‘ does not mean that the collective leadership has renounced its intentions 
of establishing a Communist system in India, but that it has returned to the 
method of going along with the nationalists, who were successfully used by the 


4 Jbid., p. 8. 
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Soviets on many occasions during the preparatory period prior to the sovieti- 
zation of Outer Mongolia and the Bokhara Khanate. The same tactics of support- 
ing nationalist leaders are being used in Soviet policy regarding Nasser and 
Sukarno. 


No less effective in preparing the ground for future sovietization is the 
creation of “‘people’s republics” as an interim stage on the way to the formation 
of republics completely subordinate to the USSR.* Thus, the Soviet government 
supported the Bokhara and Khorezm People’s Republic in 1920—24 and guaran- 
teed them complete independence in perpetuity ;* also created were the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the short-lived Ghilan People’s Republic in 1929, the Azer- 
baidzhan People’s Republic in 1945, and the Eastern Turkestan Republic, which 
was liquidated for the benefit of Communist China. The “people’s republics” are 
frequently incorporated directly into the USSR, as was the case with the Bokhara, 
Khorezm and Tannu-Tuva People’s Republics. 


The preparatory period comes to an end with the entry of Soviet forces. 
Military occupation took place in Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaidzhan in 1920— 
21, in the North Caucasus,Bokhara and Khiva in 1920, in the Baltic states in 1940 
and in southeastern Europe, excluding Yugoslavia, in 1945. Since the war, Red 
China set up a second world center of Communism with Soviet assistance (the 
occupation of Manchuria). The events in Tibet in 1951 show that Red China has 
rapidly absorbed her mentor’s teachings. 


During the preparatory period the Soviet government has always made 
considerable use in Asian countries of the authority exercised by the feudal khans, 
for example the Aziz, Gochmemed and Gulam khans in Turkmenistan, and the 
leading religious figures such as Bodgo-Gegen in Outer Mongolia. Mao Tse- 
tung is following this pattern in China by making use of the Dalai and Panchen 
Lamas. Also put to account by the Soviet government during this period are 
leaders of non-Communist parties and influential persons, such as Faizulla Khod- 
zhaev in the Bokhara People’s Republic, Masaryk and Benes in Czechoslovakia 
and King Michael of Romania. A common feature of this period is a coalition 
with the local bourgeoisie or, in Asia, with feudal and religious groups, as well 
as with leftish democratic and peasant patties. 


After the Soviets come to power the country completely loses its sovereignty, 
although the Soviet government lays particular emphasis on the “sovereignty” 
of the nation in question in international agreements, literature and official 
speeches.” 


The development period of sovietization differs from the initial period in that 
the Soviets stop collaborating with non-Communists, establish a one-party 


5 “The Character and Peculiarities of People’s Democracy in the Countries of the East,” Izvestiya 
Akademii nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1952, No. 1, pp. 80—87. 

6 Obrazovanie SSSR: Sbornik dokumentov 1917-1924 gg. (The Formation of the USSR: A Symposium 
of Documents for the Years 1917-1924), Moscow, 1949, pp. 241, 251. 

7 V. 1. Zuev, “The USSR in the Struggle for the Sovereignty of sities Nations and States,” 
Izvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR, 1950, No. 6, pp. 407—24. 
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system, remove all the leading members of other parties which had hitherto been 
cooperating with the Communists, abolish private trading and small enterprises 
(larger private enterprises are nationalized during the initial period) and centralize 
authority. Industrialization is carried out at a forced pace, agriculture replanned 
and collectivized to conform with the centralized economy of the USSR, regard- 
less of possible detrimental effects on the local economy, and peasants and workers 
subjected to increasing legal and economic enslavement by the state. Other, 
inevitable features of this period are purges of the government and Party and 
the mass arrest and public trial of persons considered non grata by the Soviet 
Party Central Committee. 


The final phase is reached after the country has been completely sovietized. 
Not only are active opponents removed, but also any who are considered poten- 
tially dangerous. This sometimes becomes genocide, particularly in areas of 
special interest to the Soviet government. 


The speed at which sovietization takes place differs considerably but never- 
theless follows the pattern already indicated. There is a normal rate when condi- 
tions favor the Soviets, the domestic situation in the country concerned is good, 
and the international situation propitious; an accelerated rate; and a retarded 
rate. The last two are dependent upon the stability of the Soviet regime or the 
imminence of war or a general revolt in the country. Sovietization at the normal 
rate took place in the Turkestan republics in 1924, the Transcaucasian republics, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia, the republics and oblasts of the RSFSR, and, with the 
exception of the first four years, during which the process was retarded, in Outer 
Mongolia in 1921—36. At the normal rate the initial period lasts about four to 
six years, as was the case in Central Asia, Mongolia and the satellite countries. 
An accelerated rate is caused by the instability of the Soviet regime in countries 
seized during the war or by the threat of revolution. In some cases, for example, 
East Prussia (now Kalinin Oblast) or the Baltic states after 1945, sovietization 
was accelerated by direct annexation by the USSR. 


In the case of a country only partially in Communist hands, sovietization is 
at first carried out a retarded pace since otherwise Soviet propaganda might be 
harmed and the population of the remaining parts of the country antagonized. 
The retarded rate has also been employed on several occasions characterized by 
a certain liberalization of economic, political and cultural life. The reason for 
this step is usually armed opposition from the population, the failure of Soviet 
economic measures, or the need to strengthen popular morale because of the 
danger of imminent war. The New Economic Policy in the Soviet Union in 
1921—28 is perhaps the best example of this. Then again, after the sorry experi- 
ence of accelerated sovietization in Fergana in 1917—21, the process was slowed 
down in view of increasing popular armed resistance, which eventually developed 
into the Basmachi movement. In Outer Mongolia a number of measures already 
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carried out were revoked at the time war seemed likely between Japan and the 
Soviet Union during the last years of World War II. In order to placate the 
Mongolian population, incensed by the economic measures carried out by the 
Soviet Union, private trade was reestablished, repressive measures against the 
lamas stopped and the persons who had been carrying out sovietization accused 
of leftish deviationism. The events in Outer Mongolia during these years indicate 
that retarded sovietization sometimes appears to be desovietization according to 
plan. At present, desovietization is being carried out in Poland although the 
Gomulka government is endeavoring to keep the country Communist. This 
process is distinguished from the previous examples of retarded or partial de- 
sovietization of countries fully dependent on the Soviet government inasmuch 
as it is taking place without the direct leadership of the Soviet government, 
although with its consent. The future will show to what extent this is in agreement 
with the overall plans of the Soviet Party leaders and to what extent desovieti- 
zation might be possible in the other satellites. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


Titoism Creates Problems 


Events in the Communist world during the last two years clearly reveal that 

Tito’s Yugoslav Communism and its influence on the satellites have played a 
significant role in the development of Soviet foreign policy and the general 
political set-up of world Communism. The reconciliation with Tito and his 
visit to the USSR, which was intended to prove the firmness of the new friend- 
ship, showed that the Soviet leaders were not only striving to restore the soli- 
darity of the Communist front, but also to increase their own authority in the 
Communist world. But the concession under which Yugoslavia was to be per- 
mitted to go her own way to socialism, while mutual relations with the Soviet 
Union were to be based on principles of equality, had adverse effects on the Krem- 
lin’s relations with the satellites. The recognition of Yugoslav equality was not 
extended to the rest of Eastern Europe. In fact, an even more intense system of 
economic centralization based on the division of productive and economic 
functions between the satellites was introduced. The ensuing popular discontent 
even embraced leading Eastern European Communists. The collective leadership 
has admitted that the Hungarian discontent—the result of forced industrializa- 
tion—was justified, since a considerable share of the national resources was 
incorrectly allotted to “the building of large undertakings beyond the resources 
of sucha small country . . . The slogan of the acceleration of the rates of industriali- 
zation was correct under the conditions existing in the USSR, but over-exerted 
itself mechanically in Hungary . . .” Moreover, although the satellite economies 
are worked out in Moscow, the collective leadership tried to ignore this fact by 
placing the blame for Hungary’s predicament on Rakosi’s leadership: “More 
resources ought to have been expended on the development of agriculture and 
an increase in the production of consumer goods, which would have led to an 
immediate rise in the living standard of the population . . .”! 

The denunciation of Stalin and the rejection of a number of his political 
principles were not intended merely to woo Tito and to reinclude Yugoslavia 
in the Communist bloc. The reasons are to be found in the mutual relations and 
rivalry among the Soviet leaders. The group favoring more “liberal” methods 
ignored principles of prestige in making peace with Tito in 1955, and Molotov 
was symbolically sacrificed during Tito’s visit to the USSR. Hence, the Kremlin’s 
mistake—the posthumous condemnation of Stalin—was certainly an attempt to 
counter Tito’s influence. 

The result of the denunciation was an increased demand for independence 
by the Eastern European population and the satellite Communist parties. This 
was followed by the removal of those leaders who had come to power under 


1 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 
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Stalin and were obedient to Moscow. Satellite pressure for freedom from Moscow 
reached its culminating point this summer. The Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party attempted, in a circular letter, to warn the 
satellite leaders from following Tito’s example. Khrushchev then met Tito in 
Yalta, while Hungarian and other Communist leaders visited Belgrade (pre- 
sumably on Khrushchev’s initiative). But this was not enough to halt the course 
of events. The happenings in Poland and Hungary followed, the Stalinist group in 
favor of centralization gained the upper hand in the Kremlin, and the conflict with 
Tito has undermined Soviet authority and seen the reintroduction of Stalinist 
methods in Soviet policy towards Yugoslavia. 

An analysis of events in Eastern Europe during the last two months shows 
that: 1. A crisis has arisen in Soviet control over the satellites; 2. A crisis has 
arisen in the collective leadership, splitting it into two factions; 3. Events and 
concessions in Eastern Europe cannot fail to influence the various classes and 
groups within the Soviet Union itself. 

The Soviet government has used two methods to deal with the Polish and 
Hungarian national liberation movements. In an article in the November issue 
of the New Leader, Tito’s former deputy Milovan Dijilas defined them as the 
“liberal” method of political and economic influence in Poland, and the Stalinist 
method of armed intervention and coercion in Hungary, and correctly concluded 
that both methods had failed. 

Poland was the first Soviet failure. Externally, both sides were successful in 
the Moscow negotiations, but the elements of a future conflict still exist. Soviet 
criticism of Tito’s statement in Pula that Soviet intervention in Hungary was a 
“mistake,”? was answered by Poland: ““The present Hungarian leaders committed 
a crime in calling on the Soviet forces for help. Only the Hungarians have the 
right to protect socialism in their own country,”* and further “If a people 
demands freedom and justice and refers to its inalienable rights, then it -is im- 
possible to talk to it in the language of foreign guns.” Although Poland had just 
used the “liberal” method of solving conflicts in order to conclude an agreement 
with Moscow, it nevertheless passed an opinion on Soviet measures in a neigh- 
boring country which leaves no doubt as to the possibility of new conflicts 
between Poland and the Kremlin. An obvious example is the question of Western 
economic aid. Voices can be heard in Poland protesting against the refusal to 
accept economic assistance from the West. The organ of a Warsaw District 
Committee of the Workers’ Party pointed out that: “Between the two world 
wars, without even mentioning American aid during World War II, the Soviet 
Union made great use of a host of foreign specialists and developed its own produc- 
tion with the help of licenses which it received from the large monopolies.”® 
Polish opposition to control by the Kremlin has not been crushed, but only 
temporarily retarded and restricted. 


ats 2 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 

a 3 Radio Warsaw, November 25, 1956, quoted in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, November 26, 1956. 
4 4 Ibid., quoted in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 27, 1956. 

i 5 Trybuna Mazowiecka, quoted in the Siddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, November 29, 1956. 
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Although Hungary is still occupied by Soviet troops and the Kadar puppet 
government has been installed after the crushing of armed resistance by force, 
the Soviets are unable to cope with the passive resistance of the Hungarian people. 
While Soviet propaganda maintains that the Kadar government and Soviet 
forces have the complete support of the workers and peasants, there are no facts 
to bear this out. On the contrary, other Soviet statements contradict this assertion: 
“When everything becomes calm in Hungary, and when normal life is resumed, 
the Hungarian workers, peasants, and intelligentsia will without doubt be better 
able to understand and correctly evaluate our actions.””® Although the Hungarian 
uprising was crushed in fact, in matters of ideology and principle it was a com- 
plete victory. Soviet intervention in Hungary has complicated the Kremlin’s 
position not only with the Hungarian people, the peoples of the other satellites, and 
the West, but also with the important third world force—the neutral Asian 
nations—and most important of all, with the Soviet people and the Soviet Army. 


The conflict developing with Communist Yugoslavia is no less unpleasant 
and dangerous for the Kremlin. The concessions made to Tito resulted in a loss 
of Soviet influence in Eastern Europe. Now the Soviet leaders are confronted 
with Tito’s serious accusations, made recently at Pula. In reply, Tito is accused 
of destroying the consolidation of “the socialist world,” and of not under- 
standing the present tasks of the world Communist movement and the correct 
solution of various international problems. He is attacked for calling Soviet 
intervention in Hungary a mistake and for speaking in a tone reminiscent of the 
period after Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the Cominform. His statement that the 
cult of the individual was the direct result of the Soviet system of government is 
sharply criticized.? The Yugoslav Communist Party replied that the facts had 
been distorted. Tito did not say that the cult of the individual was the direct 
consequence of the Soviet system of government, he merely underlined that the 
system of government with the help of the “bureaucratic apparatus” gave rise 
to the cult of the individual. 

In spite of the restrained tone, a dangerous situation has arisen for the Kremlin. 
Borba wrote as follows on the future development of mutual relations between 
the Soviet Union and the satellites : 

All the same, these changes were of insufficient importance to change the basis 
of these relations. Events in Hungary have brought the development of the situa- 
tion to a critical point. The whole world understands that it is impossible to con- 
tinue any further like this. Something must be changed. But what and how? The 
choice is small. Many variations exist, but only two paths: a return to Stalinism or 
the guarantee of democratic relations between the socialist countries; the Stalinist 
policy of hegemony or the creation of relations based on equality such as already 
exist between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union and which are now developing 
satisfactorily between Poland and the Soviet Union. This is the basic problem for 
today. Unfortunately Pravda acts as if it does not recognize and understand this.* 
6 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 

Ibid. 
8 Borba, Belgrade, quoted in the Nene Ziircher Zeitung, November 29, 1956. 
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Borba is correct in pointing out that there are only two courses for the Soviet 
leaders: a return to Stalinism or retreat and the tolerance of equality in relations 
with the satellites. Both courses are unprofitable for the Kremlin. A complete 
return to the former Stalinist method of crushing satellite aspirations towards 
freedom is difficult. The former stability and firm system of state security are 
lacking. The half-measures and confused methods recently adopted by the Soviet 
leaders have had little success. 


The Soviet press has appealed for the restoration and maintenance of the 
unity and solidarity of the socialist camp.® A. Romanov’s article in the November 
issue of Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn in praise of the former achievements of the Comin- 
form, which was dissolved to please Tito and the West, leads to the conclusion 
that the Soviets are preparing to raise the question of its restoration. A similar 
idea has been advanced by the Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands (the 
ruling party of the Soviet zone of Germany).?° It demands the creation of a new 
command controlled by the Kremlin and intended to replace the Cominform. 
However, the Soviet leaders cannot hope for real success. The restoration of the 
Cominform and a further conflict with Tito would doubtlessly lead to the latter’s 
reorientation towards the West, the revival of the Balkan Pact, and so on. 

Pravda made no mention of Tito’s hint that there is a struggle between two 
groups in the collective leadership representing the “liberal” and Stalinist courses. 
But rumors are circulating among the satellites that at a session of the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, Molotov accused Tito of deviating from Communist 
principles and branded Yugoslavia’s social and economic development as the 
putting into practice of the Bukharinite theory which was so strongly condemned 
in the Soviet Union. 


The defeat of the “liberal” course has given the group favoring Stalinist 
methods (Molotov, Kaganovich, and Suslov) the upper hand in the Kremlin. 
But the victory of the Stalinists and Stalinist methods does not mean a return to 
Stalinism, which is dependent on the leadership of a single dictator. There is no 
single dictator in the Kremlin, and the collective leadership would hardly agree 
to elevate anyone to this position. However, Molotov’s appointment as Minister 
of State Control gives him control of more than a purely economic function. His 
duties will probably be extended into the sphere of politics. It is clear that this 
measure is intended as a return from decentralization to centralization. Moreover, 
further proof of the triumph of the Stalinists is the fact that Stalin’s old assistant, 
the founder of the “‘Personal Secretariat,” Malenkov, was sent to Budapest on 
November 23 to find a solution to the situation." 


The final aspect of the crisis is its influence inside the Soviet Union. The 
events in Hungary influenced not only the satellites, but also the Soviet people, 
from the leading Party members to the broad masses including youth, students, 
and even the army. 


® Pravda, November 23, 1956. 
10 Neues Deutschland, East Berlin, November 28, 1956. 
11 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, November 29, 1956. 
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The confirmation of the need for an extensive production of consumer goods 
as opposed to heavy industry in Eastern Europe can lead to similar demands in 
the USSR itself. The disagreements between the Kremlin and national Commun- 
ism in Eastern Europe can lead to the growth of nationalist tendencies in the 
party organizations of the various Soviet republics. One of the main reasons for 
the failure of Soviet military intervention in Hungary was the Soviet forces’ 
distaste for the punitive expedition which they had been ordered to carry out. 
Even the East German and Polish press could not maintain silence on the critical 
attitude of many Soviet soldiers to the task of fighting Hungarian working 
youth and students. Hence, the Soviet government decided to replace the military 
units in Hungary when the uprising broke out. 


Finally, the reaction of university students in Moscow and Leningrad to 
events in Hungary—a reaction which has not been seen in the USSR for more 
than thirty years—shows the possible attitude of future Soviet generations to 
Kremlin policy. These are the people who are to complete the “building of 
Communism” in the USSR. 


The historical process set in motion by the Soviet leaders will develop further. 
In searching for a solution to the problem it raises, the Soviets are trying to 
inflame the contradictions in the free world, to create world-wide chaos, and 
possibly to provoke a third world war. Yu. Marin 


Domestie Policy 


Rules Governing Soviet Leaves and Vacations 


Article 119 of the Soviet Constitution, which establishes the right of citizens 
to periods of rest, lists a number of ways in which this right is made effective, 
ranging from establishing an eight-hour working day to placing at the workers’ 
disposal a network of clubs, rest homes and sanatoriums.! The periods of rest 
defined by Article 119 are: recesses during working hours, rest at the end of the 
day’s work, weekly days of rest, legal holidays, and vacations. The feature which 
distinguishes vacations or leaves from other periods of rest is their duration. 
However, not every leave recognized by Soviet law is necessarily based on 
Article 119, as can be seen from several recent Soviet decrees. 


In the months immediately following the Twentieth Party Congress three 
decrees were enacted which directly or indirectly concerned the periods of rest 
to which Soviet citizens are entitled. The first, issued by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on March 8, 1956, reduced the working day from eight to six 
hours on days preceding official days of rest. The decree was implemented by 


1 Konstitutsiya (Osnornoy Zakon) Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik (The Soviet Con- 
stitution), Moscow, 1947, Ch. X, p. 32. 
2 The text of the decree is to be found in Uchitelskaya gazeta, Moscow, March 10, 1956. 
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regulations issued on the same day by the Council of Ministers.* These measures 
considerably modified the system of rest periods and, in one point, amended the 
provisions of Article 119,4 without, however, affecting its essentials. 


The second decree, signed by the chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on March 26, 1956, extended maternity leave from 77 to 
112 days, beginning fifty-six days before confinement and ending fifty-six days 
after the birth of the child.* This is a case of a leave, based not on Article 119, 
but on Article 120. 


Finally, on April 25, 1956 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet passed a third 
decree revoking some of the more stringent labor laws, and ordering the release 
of persons imprisoned for quitting their jobs without permission.® This decree, 
which was made public only on May 8, indirectly affects the system of leaves 
established in Article 119, since Soviet citizens forfeit credits accumulated to- 
wards annual vacations when they leave their jobs without due cause. 


Soviet legislation recognizes three types of leaves: vacations, educational 
leaves, and leaves for temporary disability. The chief feature they have in common 
is that their duration is determined not by the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned, but is strictly defined by law. Apart from this, the structure of each 
category varies corisiderably, depending upon the leave’s constitutional basis, the 
reason it is granted, and its legal status. 


Vacations are derived from the strict application of Article 119 of the Soviet 
Constitution. Educational leave, although likewise affording absence from 
regular work, stems chiefly from the right to education (Article 121).’ Its legal 
status reflects this hybrid nature; for, although the regulations governing vaca- 
tions partly apply to it, it is more as an exception than as a rule. Leave for tempo- 
rary disability is an exercise of Article 120 of the Constitution, covering the 
“material protection of workers.’’® 


The three types of leave differ in their rules of eligibility. Vacations may be 
taken only after a person has worked continuously in one organization for a 
certain length of time. This period is known as the fradovoi stazh. The status of 
the employee at the beginning of employment is of no consequence; the law 
applies equally to members of the permanent staff of an enterprise as to hired labor, 
whether casual or contractual. 


3 Tbid. 

4 It appears that the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet was issued in violation of 
Article 146 of the Constitution which specifies that the Constitution may be amended only after a 
2/3 majority vote in each of the two houses of the Supreme Soviet. 

5 Uchitelskaya gazeta, March 28, 1956. 

6 The New York Times, May 12, 1956. 

* Konstitutsiya, op. cit., p. 33. 

Tbid., pp. 32—33. 
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Educational leave is somewhat more complicated. It may be granted only to 
persons who combine their studies in regular or vocational schools with “‘pro- 
ductive” work in a factory or other enterprise. Its purpose is to permit these 
people to concentrate, for a period of time, all their efforts on completing their 
courses of studies. The type of school attended may have an influence on the 
length of leave, although the length is defined by law, not by the institution 
granting the leave. 

Soviet legislation has established a different set of rules and regulations for 
each of the three types of leave. The rules for vacations are based on the labor 
codes of the constituent republics, the leave regulations of April 30, 1930, and 
additional laws and decrees issued to ensure labor code enforcement. Educational 
leave is regulated by special government acts and decrees on the subject of 
education and by some of the acts regulating leave from work. Finally, leave for 
temporary disability is regulated by the legislation governing social insurance.!° 

Soviet laws are often very vague in their terminology and do not always 
specify to which of these types of leave they apply. But once it is known that 
leave for temporary disability, for instance, is regulated by legislation on social 
security, it follows that the edict of the Secretariat of tne All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of February 2, 1936, for example, on vacation pay 
schedules and compensation for vacations not taken, does not apply to leave 
for temporary disability. These schedules are drawn up in accordance with 
special regulations. However, the edict cited may apply to educational leave, 
provided specific mention is made to this effect. 

Current Soviet legislation distinguishes “regular” from “additional” leave. 
The duration of regular vacations, defined by Article 114 of the Labor Code of 
the RSFSR, is normally twelve working days per year, although the following 
categories of citizens receive longer periods:" 

1. Minors under the age of 16 receive one month, or at least 24 working 
days. Persons over 16 years of age are considered adults for leave purposes. 

2. Blind employees receive 24 working days annually. 

3. Certain people in professional categories, such as teachers, researchers and 
professional employees of museums, art galleries, university and research li- 
braries, are granted up to 48 working days. Deans and administrative personnel, 
however, receive only one month. 

4. Forestry workers receive one calendar month a year. 

Additional leave ranges from 3 to 36 working days. The following categories 
of employees are eligible for such leave: 

1. Workers in some of the occupations considered harmful for health or 
hazardous. 


® Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Moscow, 1956, No. 2, p. 70. 


10 Jbid. 
11 W. W. Kulski, The Soviet Regime: Communism in Practice, Syracuse University Press, 1954, 


pp. 524—525. 
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2. Workers in the remote northern regions, who receive additional leave of 
18 working days. Executives receive 30 days in addition to their normal two 
weeks’ vacation. 

3. Higher officials who do not have a fixed working day receive additional 
leave, which can bring the total up to one calendar month. 


4. Persons who have worked more than two years continuously in the same 
plant or enterprise are entitled to additional leave of three working days. This 
privilege applies only to persons employed in those branches in which the Soviet 
government wishes to discourage personnel turnover: mining, metallurgy, the 
chemical industry, railroads, waterworks, air transport, and important construction 
projects. Employees in other industries do not receive additional leave for length 
of service. 

The granting of additional leave only to certain categories of industrial 
workers has also been criticized in Soviet specialist literature.1* Soviet writers 
would like to make additional leave generally applicable and use it as an additional 
labor incentive in all branches of Soviet industry, as is presently the practice in 
most of the satellite countries. 


5. Forestry workers who have remained for more than three years at a given 
enterprise. 

6. Workers. operating river boats, or navigating under-manned boats. 

7. Light industry workers who have worked on night shifts for long periods. 

8. Medical workers assigned to the forestry industry. 


The regulations governing additional leave to higher officials have recently 
been subjected to sharp criticism by Soviet jurists.!% They point out that the 
provisions of the Labor Code on the subject of additional leave make no reference 
whatsoever to this category and that Article 8 of the regulations on regular and 
additional leave merely expresses the “right of the administration to grant 
additional leave if the employee is burdened with heavy work after normal 
office hours.” This formulation, Soviet jurists complain, is too vague and a 
source of constant dissension in practice. The “right of the administration” 
obviously cannot be interpreted as the “right of the employee:” therefore, this 
category of additional leave is set apart from all other cases. 

The law is singularly uninformative about who may benefit from this provision. 
Although there exists a tentative list of positions with “unregulated” working 
days in institutions where salaries are drawn up by the state, this list was issued 
back in 1928 and thus is quite obsolete. Moreover, it concerns only “institutions,” 
not “enterprises.”!4 Several ministries and government administrations are now 
using their own lists of positions whose working day is considered not fixed. 
Personnel whose positions are on the list may apply for corresponding additional 
leave. In institutions where such lists do not exist, collective agreements some- 


12 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 72. 


13 Jbid., pp. 70—71. 
14 Tbid., pp. 71—72. 
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times are drawn up, but this practice is still far from universal. Soviet jurists 
deplore this absence of uniformity and the difference in treatment from case 
to case.!® 

At the Twentieth Party Congress Minister of Public Health Kovrigina 
suggested that two new categories of workers be added to the list of persons 
entitled to additional leave: those over 60 years of age and those suffering from 
heart diseases. Some action on this suggestion may be taken in the future. 

In general, Soviet leave legislation is in urgent need of revision. For example, 
present Soviet legislation on leave without pay is neither explicit nor rigid. The 
general impression is that leave without pay may be taken only in special cases 
which are defined by law,'* although a definite prohibition has been established 
only for institutions and government administrations. As there is no such specific 
prohibition in enterprises, managers usually assume that the law tolerates such 
leave. As a result, leave without pay is common in enterprises and even in insti- 
tutions. Soviet jurists are not usually opposed to leave without pay; they simply 
advocate the establishment of proper legal provisions for such leave.'? 


Leave and Length of Service 


The relationship between length of service and leave is at the present moment 
governed by the following: (1) Article 13 of the joint decree of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of December 28, 
1938 entitled ““Measures Regulating Labor Discipline and Improving the Practice 
of State Social Insurance, as well as Combating Abuses in this Matter ;” (2) Articles 
1 and 4 of the Regulations on Regular Additional Leave, of April 30, 1930. 

According to Article 13 of the edict of December 28, 1938 the right to vacation is 
acquired after eleven months’ continuous work ata given place. Article 1 of the 1930 
regulations specifies that vacation time is part of the working year, not an addition 
to it. Finally, Article 4 of these regulations establishes that, for the calculation of 
vacation time, continuity of work is not considered broken by rest periods, 
illness, pregnancy, childbirth (provided the worker has received social security 
allowances), excused absences, periods when the employee did not actually work 
but retained his position without loss of pay, and periods of training in factory 
schools. 

However, the continuity is considered broken by illness, pregnancy, and so 
on, for which no social security allowances are paid, and by transfer from one 
enterprise to another. Time accumulated toward leave is lost, and the eleven 
months must be started anew. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


15 Jbid., p. 72. 
18 Such cases include the one month’s leave granted young graduates of universities and technical 

colleges, the 3—4 months’ leave granted doctors who had been invited to practice for a season in a 

sanatorium or rest home, and the time workers and employees in the Far North spent traveling between 

the place of work and the place of rest. 

17 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 73. 


of April 25, 1956 does not appear to have modified this situation substantially. 
Personnel who leave their jobs lose the time accumulated toward leave, even if 
the move is authorized by the management or is otherwise legal. This rule per- 
mitted only three exceptions: (1) transfer by decision of the management, (2) 
transfer at the request of the Party, Komsomol, trade union, and so on, and (3) 
transfer from one section of an enterprise to another.1® 


In the case of persons sentenced to corrective labor, the period of sentence 
is not included in the eleven months required to qualify for leave even though, 
as has often happened in recent years, the work is done at the enterprise where 
the convicted person normally works. However, the time accumulated before 
conviction still counts once the worker has served his sentence.!* 


The provisions of Article 13 of the 1938 edict on the eleven-month waiting 
period allow certain exceptions. Some categories of workers and employees’ 
need to complete less than eleven months, others more. Employees in the field 
of education and research, for example, acquire the right to annual leave after 
ten months’ continuous work. As a rule, the longer periods are required in con- 
nection with the additional leave granted to forestry workers,?° who, to be 
eligible for additional leave, have to have completed three continuous years’ 
service. Similarly, additional leave is granted persons working in the remote 
northern regions only after 35 months.?! 


As an exception to the general rule, Soviet legislation permits unused leave 
to be held over to the next year and in certain cases, such as for work in far 
northern areas, for two years. On such occasions the calculation of the length 
of continuous service presents something of a problem. Soviet jurisprudence has 
established the following rule, which has received the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR: 23 months’ work are required before two combined annual 
vacations may be taken together; 35 months before three vacations may be 
combined.?* This means that the first year or the first two years are counted in 
toto, while the last year is counted as 11 months. Such a practice is not equitable, 
nor is itin keeping with the provisions of Article 1 of the 1930 leave regulations. 


Finally, under Article 4 of the 1930 regulations, leave for temporary disa- 
bility is included in the time needed for annual vacation if the person received 
benefit allowances. But, as already indicated, this is not the case if no benefit 
allowances are received, regardless of the reason. When this rule was established, 
instances of non-payment to workers were rare, and were invariably due to 
false claims. Thus, the exclusion of this period from the necessary waiting time 
was conceived as a penalty. 


18 The Soviet Regime, op. cit., p. 523. 

19 Jbid., p. 524. 

20 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 73. 

21 Jbid. 

22 Shornik postanovienii plenuma i opredelenii kollegii Verkhovnogo suda SSSR ; 1940 god (A Symposium 
of Decrees of the Plenum and Definitions of the Boards of the Supreme Court of the USSR: 1940), 
Moscow, p. 321. 
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By a decree of August 18, 1944, the Soviet government established a three- 
month period of uninterrupted employment at a given enterprise as a prere- 
quisite for eligibility for pregnancy benefit allowances. Earlier, on December 28, 
1938, a period of six months had been established for persons who had served 
penalties for violations of labor discipline before they were permitted to receive 
such allowances. As a result, cases of temporary disability not covered by benefit 
allowances are now much more frequent than in 1930, and by no means all 
spring from illicit acts.2* Soviet law appears to have put expectant mothers who 
have not completed three continuous months’ work in the same category as 
violators of labor discipline by not counting the period of temporary disability 
in the time required for annual leave. 


It should be added that the Criminal Code of the RSFSR regards the refusal 
by a manager to employ a woman because of her pregnancy as a crime. Under the 
circumstances, Soviet law allows a woman in the seventh or eighth month of 
pregnancy to seek employment; but, if she is granted maternity leave, to which 
she is entitled according to the decree of July 8, 1944, or more recently, the decree 
of March 26, 1956, this period of absence will not be regarded as “uninterrupted 
work” for purposes of annual leave. 


Compensation for Leave not Taken 


Annual leave is staggered throughout the whole year; only juveniles and 
teaching staff always have their vacations in summer.?4 New mothers are usually 
given annual leave during the period immediately following pregnancy leave. 


Usually, 8% to 9%, of the employees of an enterprise are on leave at the same 
time.25 The management may retain an employee if production so requires, but 
annual leave may not be refused for two consecutive years. In cases of retention 
a cash compensation is granted or a double period of leave granted the following 
year. A similar solution is adopted in cases when an employee leaves his job. As 
already indicated, in most cases he forfeits the time accumulated towards annual 
leave. However, if he comes in one of the three exceptional categories discussed 
above, he receives cash compensation for the portion of his vacation period to 
which his length of continuous service as of the day of discharge entitles him. 


The calculation of compensation for leave not taken is rather complex; it may 
best be illustrated by comparing the case of a worker going on vacation with 
that of a man being discharged.?* Let us assume that a person is employed in the 
Far North on the basis of a three-year contract. He is entitled to 48 days’ vacation 
a year. Exercising his right to accumulate three years’ leave, he asks for extended 
leave after he has worked 31 full months. His wish must be granted, since he has 
the right to his first year’s leave, which he acquired after the first eleven months, 


23 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 75. 
24 The Soviet Regime, op. cit., p. 525. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 76. 
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and he also has the right to his second year’s leave. If one adds the length of the 
ieave he has not taken to the time accumulated towards his third year’s leave (two 
periods of 48 days plus 7 months), the 31 months he has actually worked are 
worth 35 months as far as the calculation of leave is concerned, and thus he is 
entitled to a third year’s leave. Therefore, this worker, when starting his vacation, 
will receive payment equal to the average wage earned for 144 days. 

If the same worker were being discharged at the end of 31 months of contin- 
uous work for some valid reason, he would, of course, be entitled to compen- 
sation for vacation not taken. However, compensation in this case is calculated in 
a different way; for the first twenty four months, compensation would comprise 
the average salary for 96 days. For the seven months of the third year, compen- 
sation would be equal to that for 28 working days. Thus, in all, compensation in 
this case would amount to the average salary earned for 124 days. This gives a 
difference of 20 working days between the two seemingly identical cases when 
on both occasions the same length of continuous work had been completed. 

Some managers sought to avoid such anomalies by issuing to workers 
notices of discharge containing the phrase “upon completion of annual leave.” 
This undoubtedly served the best interests of the worker, but is actually illegal, 
since there exists a circular issued by the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions on May 6, 1926, and not yet revoked, which expressly forbids managers 
to engage in such practices. The motive behind the circular, curiously enough, 
purports to safeguard the interests of the worker, because a notice of discharge 
must be served two weeks before the actual cessation of work and the letter of 
the law would not be obeyed if the notice were followed by an immediate leave. 

Now that labor contracts have been made more concrete,?’ inasmuch as they 
may be concluded for definite periods, a two-weeks’ notice of discharge has lost 
its meaning. It would seem that the circular of May 6, 1926 will become obsolete 
and that cessation of work upon completion of annual leave will be permissible. 
However, only a decree of the Council of Ministers could make this step legal.** 

In the case of disputes over the amount of compensation due for leave not 
taken, the Appraisal and Conflict Commission (RKK) is called in. This is a body 
set up in every enterprise or office with a shop trade-union committee, and 
comprises an equal number of representatives of the trade-union committee and 
management. The commission also determines the rotation of regular and addi- 
tional annual leave for the enterprise’s employees.?® 

The vacation regulations just discussed do not apply to peasants, who do not 
benefit under Article 119 of the Constitution. Peasants have an entirely different 
status, which differs according to the farm to which they belong. In any event, 
they are not guaranteed a two-week paid annual vacation each year.MTSemployees, 
on the other hand, are considered state employees under a decree published 
October 1, 1953 and therefore have a guaranteed annual vacation. 

Serge L. Levitsky 


27 The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of April 25. 
28 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 77. 
29 The Soviet Regime, op. cit., pp. 519—520. 
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The Economy 


The Development of Soviet Highway Transportation 


The directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan provide for roughly a 100% 
increase in motor freight between 1956 and 1960, with the freight handled by 
general usage motor transportation reaching an annual 40 billion ton-kilometers 
by the end of the plan period.! Despite this considerable increase, freight carried 
by trucks will continue to remain but a small proportion of the total. The increase 
of truck freight can be seen from the following figures: In 1940 it amounted to 
8.9 billion ton-kilometers, or 1.8°/, of the whole; in 1950, 20.1 billion ton-kilo- 
meters, or 2.8%; in 1955, 42.5 billion ton-kilometers, or 3.7%. 


There are two categories of vehicle assignment in the Soviet motor transpor- 
tation system: (1) vehicles belonging to the various ministries, departments, 
industrial enterprises, MTS, sovkhozes, kolkhozes and the like and (2) those in 
general usage under the Ministry of Motor Transportation and Highways of the 
USSR. The following table shows the division of freight volume between the 


two categories: 


Soviet Truck Freight Volume 


Haulage by General Usage Carriers 


Total Volume 


(Billion Ton-Kilometers) (Billion Ton-Kilometers) Percentage of Total 
8.9 0.266 3.0 
20.1 0.927 4.6 
42.5 9.261 21.7 
1960 (Plan) .... 85.0 40.000 47.0 


SOURCE: Narodnoe klozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 183. 


The increase in the figures for general usage transportation is a reflection of 
the policy of concentrating truck transportation in the hands of the Ministry of 
Motor Transportation and Highways. In keeping with this policy the plans for 
the current Five-Year Plan envisage for 1960 only a small increase for the freight 
volume carried by the first category. Thus, by 1960 ministerial and departmental 
freight is to increase by 11.7 billion ton-kilometers over 1955, while during the 
same period that of general usage transportation is to increase more than 30 billion 
ton-kilometers. The directives state that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan most 
trucks and repair shops will be concentrated in the general usage motor trans- 
portation system.* This step is essential in view of the chronic shortage of vehicles 
and service facilities. The following table shows the development of Soviet 


vehicle production: 


1 Radio Moscow, February 26, 1956. 

2 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Sta- 
tistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 174. 

3 Radio Moscow, February 26, 1956. 
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Soviet Motor Vehicle Production 


96,692 


* In 1925 the total number of motor vehicles in the USSR was 18,000. 


SOURCES: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1926, I, 362; Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya 
(The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1937, I, 114; Narodnoe &bozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, 
p. 76. 


Assuming that during World War II, when industry was concentrating on 
military production, the output of motor vehicles was about equaled by losses, 
there should be at present in the Soviet Union approximately 2,500,000 motor 
vehicles of all types—trucks, automobiles and buses—including old models. This 
amounts to only one vehicle per 82.4 inhabitants. (In Western Germany one 
person in 25 owns an automobile). Since from the 1955 figures automobile pro- 
duction is only about 27.8% of the total output of motor vehicles,‘ it is quite 
obvious that the desires of the individual are of lower priority than the needs of 
the collective. 


In addition to a shortage of vehicles, motor transportation is hampered in its 
development by the inadequacy of the Soviet highway system. The Soviet Union 
is covered by a network of non-hard surfaced roads which can be used only in 
good weather. The extent of hard surfaced highways is extremely low. 


Soviet roads are divided into six categories: Class I, national; Class II, re- 
public; Class III, oblast; Class IV, raion; Class V, rural; Class VI, local. Since no 
information is available on the total length of highways in each of the different 
classes, we will limit ourselves to a discussion of superhighways and other hard 
surfaced roads. 

The growth of the hard surfaced road system can be seen from the following 
table: 


Total Length of Hard Surfaced Roads 


(In Kilometers) 


SOURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 183. 


Although specific information is not available for the years between 1913 and 
1928, it would seem that most of the increase took place prior to 1918, primarily 
during World War I. This is borne out by a statement by the Soviet writer V. F. 
Babkov to the effect that up to 1927 only repair work was carried out.’ New 


4 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., p. 77. 
5 V. F. Babkov, Avtomobilnye dorogi (Highways), Moscow, 1953, p. 23. 
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construction may be considered to have begun in 1930, when 770 kilometers of 
highway were built. By 1940 the length of hard surfaced roads was 143,400 kilo- 
meters, an increase of 111,400 kilometers over 1928. However, this large increase 
was not so much a result of Soviet construction, as it was of the annexation of 
fresh territory—the Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia and the Baltic States— 
all of which had at the time fairly well developed highway systems. Similarly, the 
1950 figure of 177,300 kilometers includes the Transcarpathian Ukraine and areas 
annexed from Germany. 


If we accept the figure of 206,900 kilometers for the total length of hard sur- 
faced roads, it is still a density of only 0.092 kilometers of road per square kilo- 
meter. (The United States already has 3,000,000 kilometers of hard surfaced 
highways, or approximately 0.35 kilometers per square kilometer. Finland has 
0.2 kilometers per square kilometer). 


It is not difficult to obtain an approximate idea of the total length of Soviet 
hard surfaced highways. In 1946-50, the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 16,000 kilometers 
of hard surfaced roads were constructed,® while, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 
1951-55, 24,000 kilometers were to have been constructed.’ According to unveri- 
fied information at our disposal, in 1930-31 about 1,000 kilometers were laid, 
while the plan for 1932 was 3,776 kilometers. In 1933-37, 1,000 kilometers were 
laid and in 1938-41, a further 4,000 kilometers. During the war little or no road 
construction was carried out. Thus, in all, about 50,000 kilometers of highway 
have been constructed during the Soviet era. If this is true, the figures given by 
the Soviets have been exaggerated, probably including roads not entirely adequate 
for motor vehicles, as well as roads in towns. 


Shortly before World War II construction of superhighways began. In 1936 
the Moscow—Minsk stretch was started, which in 1956 was continued to Brest. 
In 1950 the Moscow—Simferopol superhighway was opened.® 


At present, the following superhighways are open to traffic: 


Moscow—Simferopol 1,250 kilometers 
Kharkov—Rostov 

Rostov—Grozny 

Krasnodar—Pavlovskaya 

Stavropol—Nevinnomyssk 

Leningrad—Moscow 

Leningrad—Vitebsk—Belaya Tserkov .... 

Gorky—Kazan 

Moscow—Penza 


© Ibid., p. 25. 
7 Ibid., p. 7. 
Tbid., p. 26. 
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In addition to these, construction was to begin on the following highways 
during 1956: 


Trosna—Lemeshi 380 kilometers 
Belaya Tserkov—Odessa 

Moscow—Gorky 

Marevka—Petropavlovsk 

Demyanovka—Kustanai 


The following superhighways are to be constructed between 1958 and 1960: 


Penza—Kuibyshev 450 kilometers 
Kuibyshev—Ufa 500 
Ufa—Chelyabinsk 400 
Chelyabinsk—Kustanai 350 
Kokchetav—Balkashino 140 
Serov—Sverdlovsk—Chelyabinsk 600 
Chelyabinsk—Magnitogorsk—Orsk 550 
Moscow—Rzhev—Velikie Luki—Riga.... 850 


3,840 kilometers 


To these must be added a highway with two divided double lanes now being 
built to circle Moscow. Thus, in all, by 1960 there will be about 12,000 kilometers 
of superhighway if everything goes according to plan.® 

In addition to work on the superhighways, hard surfaced roads of a lower 
category are being built to improve shorter-distance connections. The situation 
in the regions where the virgin and idle lands are being cultivated is particularly 
bad. About 1% of the roads in these areas have a hard surface, while another 6%, 
have been improved by the use of sand, cinders and gravel.!° By 1957 in these 
areas, a large number of hard surfaced highways connecting the more remote 
points with the railroads, harbors, granaries, grain collection points and raion 
centers are planned. 


The chief ones scheduled for construction are: 


Stalingrad—Sadovoe Uritskoe—Kaibagar 
Pugachev—Perelyub Uritskoe—Ruzaevka 
Uralsk—Dzhambeity Petropavlovsk—Peski 
Buzuluk—Sobolevo Mamlyutka—Kustanai 
Sharlyk—Novo-Sergievka Kazanskoe—Ishim—Vikulovo 
Baimak—Zilair Esil—Ishimsky 
Aktyubinsk—Novo-Alekseevka Kokchetav—Balkashino 
Kulminsky—Aidyrlinsky Gorkovskoe—Okoneshnikovo 
Magnitogorsk—Sukhtelinsky Irtyshskoe—Bestobe 
Chesma—Nikolaevka Pavlodar—Mikhailovka 
Nikolaevka—Zhailma Akmolinsk—Kievka—Ivanovka 
Tobol—Bredy Barabinsk—Zdvinsk 
Kustanai—Tobol Yalym—Zverinogolovskoe 
Kustanai—Vvedenka Kargat—Kochki 


® Pravda, September 12, 1956. 
10 Avtomobilnye dorogi, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 4. 
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Baevo—Zavyalovo Semipalatinsk—Znamenka 


Aleisk—Romanovka Semipalatinsk—Vavilonovka 
Volchikha—Rubtsovsk Yaminskoe—Togul—Zalesovo 
Parfenovo—Topchikha Zaozerny—Oginsky 


According to plan, in 1955, 1,500 kilometers of highway were to have been 
built, 800 kilometers in the RSFSR and 700 kilometers in Kazakhstan. However, 
although 30 new road-building machine stations (MDS) were set up in these areas 
and an additional 11 brought in from the European USSR,"! the rate of construc- 
tion was so slow that the plan has still not been fulfilled in many sections. 


It is noticeable that the construction of new highways is influenced by military 
strategy. The two large highways crossing the Soviet Union from north to south 
and radiating for a considerable distance from a possible springboard for military 
operations are cases in point. They do not link up the industrial centers, they 
duplicate the railroads operating in these areas, and it can hardly be argued that 
they are needed for tourists, if only for the simple reason that Soviet citizens do 
not possess motor vehicles. The completed superhighway Moscow—NMinsk, the 
two parallel meridinal superhighways now under construction which will prob- 
ably continue in the direction Zhitomir—Rovno—Lwow, and a projected third 
superhighway to Riga are undoubtedly primarily strategic in purpose. The con- 
tinuation of these roads further eastward, to Gorky and Kuibyshev, centers of 
industrial regions chiefly engaged on military production, supports this view. 


A. Lebed 


A Preliminary Survey of the Soviet Harvest for 1956 


By the beginning of July there was’ little doubt that the Urals, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan were going to produce bumper crops, particularly on the newly 
cultivated virgin lands. A reasonable harvest was also expected from Rostov 
Oblast, Stavropol Krai and several oblasts on the middle Volga. 


In order to ensure grain deliveries to the state, the Party Central Committee 
took various measures. Siberia and Kazakhstan had to be supplied with manpower, 
harvesting machinery and motorized transport so that the harvesting could be 
completed within a short period. Hence the Komsomol organizations were used 
to mobilize working youth from the towns and pupils from the upper grades 
of high schools to help with the harvest. The republics were instructed as to 
where the necessary machinery, motorized transport and personnel were to 
be sent. 


Following a Central Committee decree, top level conferences of republic, 
oblast and krai leaders were held in Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk and Alma-Ata. 
Party and government leaders, MTS and sovkhoz directors and heads of state 
purchasing organizations participated. Khrushchev and other prominent Party 
and government leaders were present at all the conferences. However, the amounts 


11 Jbid. 
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of grain to be delivered to the state by Siberia and Kazakhstan had already been 
estimated before these discussions took place. 

Methods used in 1955 to ensure the fulfillment of grain delivery norms were 
reintroduced. They had been widely used in the Ukraine, for example, to increase 
state grain purchases above the amounts to be given to the state or purchased by 
it. At conferences in Sverdlovsk and in Siberia, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR Yasnov stated that in 1956 the Russian Federation was 
to deliver to the state not less than 36,036,000 metric tons of grain, of which 
Siberia was to contribute not less than 16,380,000. The secretaries of the Party 
oblast and krai committees then stated that the “toilers of the land” would not 
only fulfill grain deliveries but also, taking everything into consideration, 
undertake to deliver additional amounts above those planned. The Novosibirsk 
conference called upon Kazakhstan to engage in so-called socialist competition 
by emulating the example of Siberia and delivering to the state a similar amount 
of not less than 16,380,000 metric tons of grain.! On receipt of this challenge 
from Novosibirsk, the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Kazakh Commu- 
nist Party, Zhurin, at a meeting in Alma-Ata, stated on behalf of the republic 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes: “The Kazakh soil is not poorer than Siberian 
and Kazakhstan can deliver to the state this year not less than one billion poods 
{approximately 16,380,000 metric tons] of grain.” Thus, the Siberian and Kazakh 
contribution was to be 33,760,000 metric tons of grain. 

At the same time, measures were taken to reduce the amount of grain lost 
during harvesting. Since 1955, harvesting by reaping and threshing in two 
separate operations, rather than combining, has been constantly propagated 
throughout the country as the best means of reducing heavy losses of grain 
during harvesting. The decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress made special 
reference to this method: “In the fight to reduce losses during harvesting, special 
attention must be paid to the wide application of the two-stage system of har- 
vesting grain.”* At every conference this year, Khrushchev has been insisting 
on its use since “the wide application of the two-stage.system of grain harvesting 
makes it possible to reduce the harvesting periods and to save a large quantity 
of grain.””4 

Soviet propaganda hails the two-stage system as a new, progressive method 
discovered by the Party leaders although, long before the kolkhoz system came 
into being, this method was being widely applied in the Ukraine, Siberia and 
other parts of the country, particularly in changeable weather, when the grain 
would be reaped and left to dry in rollers or ricks, prior to being threshed. 
Elsewhere in the world it has long given way to combining. 

Until the reintroduction of this system in 1955, combine harvesting was 
considered the most progressive method in the Soviet Union. It was declared 

1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, Moscow, July 27, 1956. 

2 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, July 29, 1956. 

3 Rezolyutsiya XX sezda KPSS po otchetnomu dokladu Tsentralnozgo Komiteta KPSS (The Resolution 
of the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party as Given in the Report of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party), Moscow, 1956, p. 6. 

* Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 21, 1956. 
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that “the two-stage system of harvesting with simple reapers is being replaced 
to a considerable extent by the one-stage system of harvesting with combines, 
during which grain losses can be reduced to the minimum.”> The indisputable 
superiority of combine harvesting was even stressed: “During the 1952 harvest 
combine harvesters in the USSR economized on... one month’s work by ten 
million people.’’® 

What has caused the return to the old system of harvesting? It has been 
calculated that combining—in comparison with the two-stage system—in- 
creases grain losses by 200—300 kilograms per hectare. Moreover, two-stage 
harvesting permits grain to be reaped seven to ten days before it is completely 
ripe, with ripening taking place before threshing. Thus, the time spent on the 
actual process of harvesting is, as it were, prolonged, while a possible reduction 
in quality of grain reaped before it is completely ripe is simply ignored. 

However, the main reason for the return to separate reaping and threshing 
is probably to be found in the poor quality of Soviet-manufactured combines, 
and in the obvious shortage of combines in the MTS and sovkhozes, particularly 
in the southern grain-raising areas. 


An American agricultural delegation which visited the Soviet Union in 1955 
was extremely surprised, when visiting the Stalin Kolkhoz in Rostov Oblast, 
to see that the grain was not being transferred straight from the combines to the 
granaries, but put on the threshing floor in order to be dried and cleaned.’ 
Other facts also point to the defects in Soviet-manufactured combines. One Soviet 
specialist wrote: 


Combines S-6, S-4, and especially the “Kommunar,” do not ensure high-quality 
grain harvesting with yields of more than 20 centners [2 metric tons] per hectare. 
The work of the combines deteriorates sharply when damp grain full of weeds is 
harvested ... During the harvesting of grain with a 24% moisture content with 
an S-6 combine . .. up to 70 kilograms per hectare were lost during threshing alone. 
Under such conditions, the separating units of the threshing apparatus of the 
combine cannot clean the damp grain properly. When this happens, up to 20° 
of the grain is lost with the chaff, while the amount choked up in the bin reaches 
25% in weight... Production demands call for a more perfect construction of 
machines.® 


Climatic factors also hinder combine harvesting in many parts of the Soviet 
Union. In most of Siberia up to 84% of precipitation occurs, as a rule, be- 
tween May and October. Warm and plentiful precipitation causes a rapid growth 
of grain and weeds. A sharp fall in temperature in August, and particularly in 
September, retards the ripening of spring crops. As a result, kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes are forced to harvest grain which is not only unripe, but extremely 
damp and mixed up with damp straw and weeds. These climatic peculiarities 
mean that during combine harvesting at least 60% of the grain has to be dried 


5 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1953, I, 606. 
6 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., 1953, XXII, 113. 

7 Izvestia, August 6, 1955. 

8 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khoz yaistvo, Moscow, 1956, No. 3, p. 68. 
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artificially. Soviet-manufactured drying equipment has a very low capacity, and 


is labor-consuming. Moreover, the artificial drying of grain, especially wheat, 
reduces its suitability for baking purposes. Wheat used for baking has a gluten 
content of up to 36%, providing a high quality of bread.® Wheat with a gluten 
content of less than 20% is useless. During artificial drying the gluten content 
falls to 6% and below.!° Such wheat obviously cannot be exported and is not even 
fit for home use, especially for foodstuffs stored as military reserves. 

Despite the declared advantages, however, two-stage harvesting is not used 
universally. It requires 50%, more fuel, other costs are higher and there are 
losses in the harvesting of grain blown over by the wind: “The two-stage system 
is more effective if used in the middle and second half of August, while the 
weather is good. If it is used later in Siberia, then it is useless.” 

In 1956, two-stage harvesting was used on 16,300,000 hectares in the RSFSR" 
and on 2,000,000 in the Kazakh SSR.1* However, grain losses were possibly 
higher than in previous years. The reason was that the grain was left standing 
too long before being cut. Full-scale harvesting began in the second half of 
July. A report on the progress of the harvesting throughout the USSR stated 
that approximately 50% of the scheduled amount had been cut by August 15." 
Reaping was not finished until the end of August in the Ukraine. On October 1, 
7% of the crops in the Belorussian and Lithuanian SSR were still standing.'® 
In other areas harvesting had not been completed even later. 

At the Plenum of the Party Central Committee in January 1955, Khrushchev 
quoted figures on grain losses as a result of the grain having been left standing 
too long in the Sinelnikov and Pavlograd areas of Dnepropetroy Oblast—areas 
where the grain is of high quality. Out of a yield of 2.95 metric tons per hectare, 
losses amounted to 610 kilograms per hectare as a result of harvesting being 
delayed until ten days after the grain had ripened, and to 1,100 kilograms per 
hectare after a delay of twenty days.'® In other words, almost 38%, of the grain 
had been lost as a result of its standing twenty days too long. The result after a 
delay of one to one and a half months can be imagined. 

Losses during transportation must also be considered. It has been reported 
that in Siberia and Kazakhstan the roads from the combines to the threshing 
floors and storage points are strewn with grain. The loss of 50 kilograms of 
grain from a truck is considered small. The roads are lined with people collecting 
the scattered grain.!? In Akmolinsk Oblast, Minister of the Sovkhozes of the 
USSR Benediktov was forced to allow the local population to “collect and share 
out the grain left lying on the roads and fields, or else sell it for forty rubles per 


® Selskokboz yaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Encyclopedia of Agriculture), Moscow, 1951, II, 365. 
10 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khoz yaistve, Moscow, 1956, No. 3, p. 69. 

11 Jbid., p. 73. 

12 Tevestia, October 14, 1956. 

13 Pravda, October 12, 1956. 

14 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, Moscow, August 23, 1956. 

15 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, October 4, 1956. 

16 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 

17 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, September 30, 1956. 
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centner [100 kilograms]. But none could be found who were willing to share it. 
Whoever picked up the grain on the roads kept it all for himself.” !* 

This year, kolkhozes and sovkhozes were allowed to leave the grain tempo- 
rarily in piles outdoors until the harvest was over. It was hoped that this would 
speed up the clearing of the combines, and that trucks following up later could 
then get the grain to the storage points. But protective measures taken were not 
sufficient to prevent much spoilage. The protection provided by covering with 
straw is not adequate. “More than half a million poods of grain [about 8,000 
metric tons] are lying... at the Novonikolsky Sovkhoz, Molotov Raion, 
Akmolinsk Oblast. Much of it contains more than 19% moisture and is in 
urgent need of collecting and drying.”}® 

Even grain which has reached the storage points is not safe from spoilage. 
Almost 13,000 tons of grain were delivered to the Second Irkutsk storage 
point, but “at least half of it was extremely damp and part of it was already 
warm. In one of the warehouses the grain had already become packed.”?° 

In 1955, Director of the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition Tsitsin wrote: 
“Tt is enough to say that if grain losses during harvesting are reduced by only 
one centner [100 kilograms] from each hectar, the country will gain 700—800 
million poods [11,466,000—13,104,000 metric tons] of grain.”?! 

The facts quoted prove that grain losses rose considerably in 1956. The 
temporary storing of grain on the fields, where it was exposed to the weather, 
increased losses and by far exceeded the permissible norm of three centner per 
hectare. Tsitsin’s assertion allows one to presume that 1956 grain losses in the 
USSR will exceed 49 million metric tons. The Soviet press has constantly pointed 
out that despite the mobilization of considerable personnel and machinery to be 
sent to the East to aid in the harvest, chaos, confusion and lack of any organi- 
zation often reduced these efforts to nought: “We arrived with Komsomol 
passes to help in the harvest... Nobody was interested in us. We often have to 
go to the office and ask for work, and we have already been loafing around for a 
week with nothing to do.”?* Add to this the bad food and the impossible living 
conditions of the new arrivals: 


During work in the fields, the mobile stores did not come around to us even 
once, and we cannot buy cigarettes, matches ... and so on. There was not even a 
single lamp in either of the two small railroad cars which served as the dining room 
and communal quarters. We have been asking all summer for them to be supplied, 
but nothing has been done. We eat in the darkness and cannot even read the paper.** 


This was the situation beyond the Urals and in Kazakhstan. Matters were 


different in the Ukraine and elsewhere. Although 1955 was a bad harvest year, 
the Ukraine nevertheless fulfilled its grain quota and delivered an additional 


18 Jzvestia, September 6, 1956, 

19 Selskoe khox yaistvo, September 9, 1956. 

20 Jbid., September 25, 1956. 

21 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khoz yaistvo, 1955, No. 5, p. 74. 
22 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, August 4, 1956. 

Jbid., September 27, 1956. 
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amount above plan by the middle of August. Evidently, the excessive harvesting 
and the dispatch of tractors and specialists to the virgin soil areas were reflected 
in the 1956 winter crops: “A considerable part of the winter crops, which had 
been sown late, did not stand up to the harsh winter conditions and were lost. 
Some regions had to be resown with spring crops.”?4 The huge losses of winter 
sowings in the Ukraine are now blamed on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. ““The 
main reason for the loss of the winter crops are not so much frosts, as flagrant 
infringements of basic agricultural rules on the preparation of the soil and sowing 
prior to sowing.”?® 

How were these rules infringed? “This year crops of winter wheat perished 
mainly in those areas where extremely early and early sowing was carried out, 
and also in those areas where the sowing was late.”*® 

Only recently have reports begun to appear in the press on the fulfillment of 
delivery schedules in the Central Belt. It was announced that the Belorussian SSR 
and Kursk Oblast had fulfilled their state plans for grain delivery ahead 
of schedule.’ 

Minister of Agriculture of the USSR Matskevich stated in an interview that 
the total amount of marketed grain, including the additional obligations taken 
upon themselves by Siberia and Kazakhstan, would amount to approximately 
58,968,000 metric tons.28 The RSFSR actually delivered 32,825,520 metric tons*® 
and Kazakhstan, 16,385,570 metric tons.*° 

In 1954, the amount of grain marketed in the main grain areas of the country 
was 54% of the total harvested.*! In other areas the amount was rather less, 
particulary in the livestock raising areas, amounting to only 35%. In the iast two 
years, payment in kind for work done by the MTS on the kolkhozes has increased 
considerably.** 

Marketed grain comprises compulsory deliveries to the state, state purchases, 
payment in kind for the work of the MTS and the very small amount of grain 
which is sold on the free kolkhoz markets: “Both before and after the war the 
greater mass of marketed grain went to and still goes to the state.”** These facts 
permit the assumption that the average amount of grain marketed throughout 
the Soviet Union in 1956 was not less than 50%, of the total production. Thus, 
the statement by the minister of agriculture that the overall marketed total was 
58,968,000 metric tons, means that the gross amount of grain collected and 
stored must have been 117,936,000 metric tons. 


24 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, August 9, 1956. 
25 Jbid. 

28. Tbid. 

27 Pravda, October 3—4, 1956. 

28 Ogonek, Moscow, 1956, No. 39, p. 2. 
29 Tzvestia, October 14, 1956. 


30 Pravda, October 12, 1956. 
31'S. Sergeev, Voprosy ekonomiko-statisticheskogo analiza kolkhoznogo proizvodsiva (Questions of the 


Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, pp. 718 and 734. 
32 Jbid., pp. 716—717. 
33 Jbid., p. 716. 
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Commenting on the harvest in general, Minister of Sovkhozes of the RSFSR 
Yurkin wrote: “The average yield of grain per sovkhoz amounted to 63 poods 
[approximately one metric ton] per hectare. The harvest was 20—25% higher 
for the sovkhozes of the virgin lands.”°4 The sovkhozes everywhere have the 
best land, both in the virgin-soil and the long-developed areas. They are sure of 
a sufficient supply of agricultural machinery, have a permanent labor force with 
guaranteed earnings. Hence, it is completely normal that the overall yield of 
grain from the kolkhozes is approximately 10—15% lower than that from the 
sovkhozes. 


The 1956 bumper harvest in Siberia and Kazakhstan did not lead to an 
improvement in the living standard of the kolkhozes, particularly as regards 
payment in kind. For example, in the Pravda Kolkhoz in Altai Krai, the kolkhoz’s 
income was 2,300,000 rubles, while the farmers received only 2 kilograms of 
grain and 5 rubles per day.*° The large amount of grain taken from Kazabhstan 
and Siberia, increased as it is by deliveries above plan, have led kolkhozniks to 
conceal grain from the state.%¢ 


The low daily wage and the appropriation of additional amounts of grain 
above the fixed norm are not counterbalanced by the abundant harvest in the 
virgin soil areas, meetings, the award of the Order of Lenin to Kazakhstan and 
a number of other Siberian oblasts. The feelings of the mass of kolkhoz workers 
have been expressed in Soviet literature in The Difficult Spring by Ovechkin: 

There is little pleasure to be found when one reads the reports of the oblast 
organizations in the newspapers in autumn: “The delivery of grain continues.” 

Everything is leveled down by state purchases, a leading kolkhoz can still be 

turned into a backward one by the payment of work in kind. The kolkhozniks 

do not have a sufficiently strong stimulus to exert themselves to achieve an abundant 
harvest. Whether you work well or badly, you still receive the same one and a half 
to two kilograms ... In the meanwhile grain is more valuable to the kolkhoznik 

than money .. .37 


The Party leaders and the Soviet government maintain that the grain from 
the virgin soil areas is the cheapest. This is open to question, since it is unlikely 
that the price takes into consideration the many millions of rubles spent on the 
transfer of people and machinery from all parts of the country to Siberia and 
Kazakhstan, or an economic factor such as the ensuing harm caused to winter 
crops, extended work in the fields during spring as happened in the Ukraine, 
for example, since all available manpower and machinery had been transferred in 
summer to the virgin soil areas. 

The cultivation of the virgin lands is propagated as one of the wisest decisions 
of the Party, intended to strengthen the economic power of the USSR and to 
raise the well-being of the people. However, the results to date still leave this 


open to some doubt. S. Kabysh 


34 Tzvestia, October 14, 1956. 
35 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, September 28, 1956. 
36 Jbid., September 30, 1956. 

37 Novy mir, Moscow, 1956, No. 9, p. 159. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1956. 


The contents of issue No. 15 of Kommunist are to a certain degree determined 
by the 39th anniversary of the October Revolution, and no important new 
political or economic problems are taken up. When features of the current 
Party line are brought in, they are merely a repetition of what has been stated so 
often in the past. The editorial ““October Lives and Conquers” is a good example. 
It states that the most important task at the present is to overtake the highly- 
developed capitalist countries as quickly as possible. Economic competition with 
the free world is the new method of waging the struggle, while a detailed descrip- 
tion of Soviet economic and agricultural achievements is designed to show what 
the outcome of the struggle will be. Referring to the international importance 
of the October Revolution, the article stresses that socialism has now passed 
beyond the boundaries of one country and become a world system. 

A statement to the effect that the enemies of the socialist system had un- 
successfully attempted to drive a wedge between the Soviet Union and the so- 
called people’s democracies was written before the current Hungarian crisis 


erupted. 

A second editorial, ““An Outstanding Event in the Life of the Chinese People 
and in the International Communist Movement,” deals with the Eighth Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party and points to the experience that the Chinese 
Communists have gained in carrying out their program of building socialism in 
China. Stress is placed on those methods and measures borrowed from Moscow. 


The theme of the inevitability of the victory of Communism is continued in 
G. Glezerman’s “The Moral and Political Unity of Socialist Society and the 
Eradication of Barriers Between the Classes.” The author asserts that the complex 
task of unifying society morally and politically was solved immediately after the 
working class had taken power into its own hands. Such unity is said to be 
determined by the fact that in the Soviet Union the barriers between the different 
strata of society are being removed completely and that all the peoples of the 
USSR are united by a general struggle for a single objective and have common 
interests. Glezerman even asserts that there are now no barriers between the 
workers and the intelligentsia. 

The second idea is that the removal of class distinctions is stimulating the 


class war: 
The Marxist-Leninist parties decisively reject the theory of the “dying out’ 

of the class war and the “intrusion” of capitalistic elements into socialism, which 
were propounded in the USSR by the Bukharinites and are being spread in the 
people’s democracies by various rightist nationalistic elements. 
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Thus, the article is intended to kindle the conflagration of world revolution 
and revive former Stalinist practices. This can be seen in the exhortation to pursue 
the struggle, as opposed to the principle of coexistence, in the uncompromising 
attitude towards deviationists, as opposed to a declared amnesty for political 
prisoners and those in disgrace, in the demand for decisive actions, that is, for 
drastic measures, as opposed to the announcement of democratic principles. 

G. Golikov’s “Working out the History of the October Revolution” appears 
at the first glance only to discuss the replacement of one form of falsification by 
another, that is, the rewriting of the history of the Revolution by excluding from 
this history the cult of the personality of Stalin, and by interpreting events in 
such a way that Lenin would stand in the foreground and the present collective 
leaders would figure here and there. However, the article has a somewhat different 
aim. The events and episodes quoted show that the main blow is aimed here 
against the left opposition, against the Trotskyites, and against Trotsky himself, 
who is said to have underestimated the role of the Party and was guilty of many 
“anti-historical and anti-Leninist” interpretations. 

N. Semin’s “Reality and the Theory of Capitalism Growing into Socialism” 
is the answer to a letter asking whether the experience of building socialism in 
China, where the national bourgeois was won over, proved the theory of the 
peaceful growth of capitalism into socialism. 

A similar theory was put forward by Bukharin, whom Stalin labeled as the 
founder of right opportunism. But here not only Bukharin is being discussed. 
All the right opposition, which led the Party along a false path and put forward 
harmful anti-Leninist principles, is subjected to censure. Bukharin and _ his 
supporters are presented as a group which came forward in defense of the Au/aks 
and was only defeated because the Party and the people as a whole were against 
the principles of the right opportunists. Thus, the theory of the peaceful growth 
of capitalism into socialism is completely refuted and its impossibility shown by 
life itself, by the practice of building socialism in the USSR. 

A rather vague answer is given to the question of the winning over of the 
bourgeoisie to socialism in China. The article claims that there were two bour- 
geoisies in China: one of them was linked with foreign imperialists, the other was 
patriotically inclined. One bourgeoisie was allegedly hostile to the revolution, 
while the patriotic one was won over to its service and is now successfully building 
a socialist society. 

M. Kuznetsov and Yu. Kukin’s article “On the Freedom of Artistic Creation” 
is actually a summary of long discussions of the paths of Soviet art and literature. 
Several changes in the Party line, particularly after the criticism of the cult of the 
individual at the Twentieth Party Congress, naturally led to the reexamination 
of the restrictions on art and to the need to extend their limits. The conclusions 
could almost have been written by the present Party leaders. They are that the 
official role of art and literature must be maintained and that socialist realism is 

the most important Party requirement today. In other words, the former Stalinist 
regulations that art and literature are the most important means of Party propa- 
ganda are still in force. 
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All three articles are linked by one thought, which, properly speaking, takes 
the form of a serious warning: let no one think that there are to be any deviations 
from the political line which existed earlier; let no one think that there can be a 
liberal attitude today toward those who disagree with the Party line. Further, the 
warning concerns not only any would-be opposition, but also those non-Party people 
who may come to the conclusion that the death of Stalin has made possible freedom 
of creation, the reflection of personal views in art, the free interpretation of 
events and the role of individuals. No such right exists. 


ok 


Issue No. 16 of Kommunist was being prepared when Soviet Communism was 
meeting the most embarrassing setback it has ever suffered—the Hungarian 

revolt. This event has been too great to ignore and the consequences are impossible 

to foresee. Soviet reaction has been to try to divert attention to the problems of 
the Near East and to put up a bold front in a way that brings to mind a small 

boy whistling as he walks through a grave yard at night. The leading article of 
No. 16, for example, carries the title “The Great Unity of the Socialist Countries 

is Inviolable.” Since this article deals with the Hungarian situation we are once 

more reminded that Soviet hypocrisy knows no limits. When a particular situation 
becomes difficult the Soviet beat the drums as loud as possible to prove that 

everything is all right. So they now speak of the friendship of the socialist states: 

“This friendship was formed naturally between the countries which fell away 
from capitalism and set out on the path of socialism. The mutual attraction of 
these countries is determined by their belonging to one and the same social 
system...” 

The editors also indicate the source of their worries: ““There is no doubt that 
not a single people’s democratic country could stand alone for long and build 
socialism while there are imperialist powers setting up various military blocs.” 
The idea is simple: no satellite can exist without the Soviet Union. This is an 
interesting confirmation of the utter dependence of the satellite governments on 
the USSR. As further preparation for a discussion of the situation in Hungary, 
the article recalls the difficult path the nations of the socialist camp have had 
to tread. 

The Soviet version of the Hungarian revolt and subsequent Soviet inter- 
vention are known throughout the free world: Soviet troops were called upon by 
the Hungarian government to put down an uprising of counterrevolutionary 
elements and agents of the Western powers. 

The Communists argue that these inimical elements played up a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction among the people, inciting an armed uprising. Even 
then, the Soviet commanders granted the Hungarian government’s request for 
assistance only because the Soviet forces put the interests of the people in whose 
country they are stationed above all else. 

Naturally, having mentioned instances of dissatisfaction, Kommunist is obliged 
to explain what was meant. Hence, it is admitted that the Hungarian government 
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had made a number of mistakes. This admission, however, permits a remedy to 
be suggested: 


Mistakes can and must be corrected within the framework of the people’s 
democracy system with the help of and through the existing state, Party, trade 
union and other workers’ organizations. There is no other way. 


The Hungarian events are compared to the Kronstadt episode. There is, of 
course, a close parallel, one which the article carefully avoids. 


The Hungarian revolt is described as being largely the result of provocationists 
who financed the campaign of calumny and lies that was directed towards 
Hungary. This leads to a further demand for watchfulness. Everyone must guard 
against reaction and false Western ideologies. Leading Western Communists are 
then quoted on the Hungarian situation to prove that the international Communist 
movement is as strong as ever and that no retreat is envisaged. 


The Soviet Union did not participate openly in the Suez crisis, which allows 
A. Berkov to make great play of so-called major-power aggression against a 
small country in his article “The Meaning of the Events in Egypt.” Egypt’s 
new political orientation towards the Soviet Union is given as the main reason 
for the attack which, Soviet propaganda insists, incensed the entire Soviet 
nation: 


At numerous meetings the peoples of the USSR unanimously expressed their 
indignation at unprovoked aggression against Egypt. Sympathy for the Egyptian 
people’s struggle is shown by the numerous requests of Soviet citizens, including 
reservist pilots, tankmen and artillerymen, and even officers who participated in the 
Great Patriotic War, to be sent to Egypt as volunteers. 


The article links the Hungarian and Egyptian crises, which are regarded as 
the handiwork of the West. 


It is the established custom for senior republic and oblast officials to publish 
periodic articles on developments in their areas. In ““The Georgian Workers in the 
Struggle to Increase Industry and Agriculture,” Secretary of the Georgian 
Central Committee Mzhavanadze discusses industrial and agricultural short- 
comings in the Georgian SSR: incorrect use of machinery in mines, a drop in 
automobile production, non-fulfillment of norms in the metallurgical industry, 
and building delays. The blame is put on Beria: “Only under conditions of the 
personality cult was such an experienced agent of imperialism as Beria, aided by 
his accomplices, able to carry out his base, hostile work.” All shortcomings are 
attributed to his activities which included such an unforgivable sin as nationalist 
deviations. The article was written with an eye to the student riots which flared up 
after the denunciation of Stalin. The Party organization is now elevated above 
the former dictator, and it is alleged that during his rule, Georgian development 
was a complete failure. 


Any Soviet article on automation invariably draws a contrast between the 
USSR and America. “The Technical and Economic Problems of Production 
Automation in the USSR” by K. Klimenko and M. Rakovsky is no exception to 
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this rule. Thus, it is asserted that automation in the US is causing unemployment, 
while in the USSR it is leading to a flourishing industry and the well-being of 
the workers. 

The MTS problem reappears in I. Altaisky’s ““Ways of Improving the Utiliza- 
tion of Regular MTS Workers.” Previously, kolkhozes had been obliged to set 
aside a certain percentage of their earnings and produce to pay the MTS for 
services rendered. Now the Soviet government has decreed that they are to main- 
tain themselves economically, which, rather optimistically, counts on more 
intensive work, fewer stoppages and above all a more conscientious approach on 
the part of the MTS workers to their work in general. A. Gaev 


The USSR and Africa 


Narody Afriki 
(The Peoples of Africa) 
D. A. and I. I, Porexur, Editors 
Published by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1954, 732 pp. 


Formirovanie natsionalnoi obshchnosti yuzhno-afrikanskikh Bantu 
(The Formation of the National Community of the South African Bantus) 
By I. I. Porexniy 
Published by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1955, 262 pp. 


These two books represent a new phase of Soviet African studies. Until two 
or three years ago the small group of Soviet students of Africa, though they 
wrote an increasing number of articles and books, were very inadequately 
equipped with background and contemporary material, and, quite apart from 
basing most of their observations on Lenin, showed such a lack of ethnographic, 
historical and even geographical knowledge that their work never rose above 
the level of tendentious journalism. The decision to enter seriously into the Afri- 
can field, however, brought about a change, expressed in seriously selected 
bibliographies, maps drawn from official and other reputable sources, in the 
reading of serious foreign journals and newspapers, and study in German museums 
and possibly archives. Considerable knowledge of African languages, cultures, 
farming methods and social structures has been acquired, together with an 
acquaintance with modern archaeological research on the African continent, with 
the descriptions of the ephemeral kingdoms in western Sudan and central Africa 
of the tenth to eighteenth centuries. 

Soviet writers carry over into their African studies some of the characteristics 
of Soviet ethnography, that is, its purely descriptive character (preoccupation 
with food, dress, home-building, etc.) and its omission of inquiry into moral 
sanctions, philosophy of life, social organization, and customary law. Thus, while 
there is a theoretical foundation in the approach to the problem, there is also a 
practical reason: the dilemma with which Soviet Communists are faced vis-a-vis 
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nationalism. For while true national sentiments are condemned as “chauvinism” 
by the Soviet authorities, in referring to African peoples the approach must be 
different, since, in an imperial setting, nationalism is a strong motive force, 
which must be harnessed to serve the cause of a Communist, revolution and 
not alienated against it. 

It is here that the first dishonesty appears. Soviet students of Africa have 
understood the urge of a young nationalist intelligentsia to appear as a people 
with a past as well as with a future and, moreover, with a past indigenous to the 
soil of Africa. Soviet writers have presented that past—as indeed modern 
archaeological and historical research in the West has enabled them to do—but 
with significant omissions. In The Peoples of Africa (p. 263), in describing the 
Ghana kingdom of western Sudan in the eleventh century, Professor Olderogge 
quotes a famous passage from the Arab geographer, El Bekri, but leaves out, 
without omission marks, three passages referring to Islam. In the book on the 
South African Bantu the effect of a century of Christian missionary tradition is 
dismissed with: “Discrimination against the Bantu—that is the Commandment 
of God. That is, in fact, what the whole of the ‘enlightenment’ activity of the 
missions comes to.” The strand woven into Bantu nationalism by the “Ethiopian” 
(i. e. Christian but indigenous to Africa) tradition of the separatist Bantu churches, 
and the reformatory fervor based on Biblical hopes (reminiscent of all European 
sectarians’ zeal for social reform) is thus just left out, as is the great contribution 
of mission schools to education in Africa. 

In The Peoples of Africa the sequence is roughly this: a neolithic past, followed, 
with great gaps in time, by indigenous kingdoms, some of which had extractive 
industries, metal working, trade relations with the East; then the desolation of 
the slave trade, begun by the Arabs and taken up by the Europeans, followed 
immediately by imperialist oppression and exploitation. The inference is easy: the 
slave trade accounts for the “backwardness” of Black Africa, and the colonial 
exploitation which followed deliberately, perpetuated this backwardness. This 
is an easy assertion, just as it is easy and irresponsible to describe the dark 
and tragic violences of Mau Mau as being merely tales of horror spread by the 
British administration in order to justify the suppression of demands for land 
reform; or the Madagascar rebellion of 1947 as a provocation by a white “home 
rule” party in order to secure domination, based on force, by European settlers. 
But the essential point is that such assertions do not satisfy the intellectual 
demands of African leaders, nor are they in keeping with what purports to be 
scholarship. Responsible African scholars and politicians seek the truth from 
Western universities on vast and difficult issues, and not inflammatory political 
tags. 

This leads to the specifically “colonial” issue. In examining liberation move- 
ments in African territories, the six contributors to The Peoples of Africa come to 
one conclusion: that the national bourgeoisie is an unreliable element that sooner 
or later comes to terms with the imperial powers. Thus, they are forced to describe 
the all-African government formed by the Convention People’s Party in the Gold 
Coast as a screen to cover up British imperialism, and to decry the evolution of 
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the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain in French West Africa into a national 
party increasingly limited to the Ivory Coast and Senegal. As expected, the Soviet 
writers maintain that the only sure leaders of national liberation are the working 
classes, who gradually win over the dispossessed peasants. This process is partly 
retarded in certain regions through the still-prevailing influence of tribal chiefs 
supported by the colonial administration, in Islamic districts through clerical 
influence and generally through lack of organization. -The inapplicability of this 
analysis to the mass of African peasants, who are in fact peasant-farmers, is 
discounted by assertions that the latter are not really any better off, since they are 
squeezed by buyers of the European trading companies. The main comment on 
African trade unions is that they must not succumb to the “execrable traditions of 
English trade unionism” since English trade union advisers “try to keep the labor 
and trade union movement away from the struggle for democracy and freedom 
and to limit its activities to the struggle for economic reforms.” 


No serious attempt is made either to examine the contribution of the metro- 
politan powers to economic development or welfare services, nor is any effort 
made to examine the difficulties of plural societies in territories where Asians and 
Europeans have made their homes on African soil. Yet, the latter could have 
been a fruitful field of comparison since these problems exist in full measure 
within the USSR, and the évo/ué Africain might well have been compared and 
contrasted with that of the ideal “Soviet man.” 


In the book on the Bantus (published a year later than the The Peoples of 
Africa) the time sequence of the anti-imperialist revolution is slightly different: 


The general historical situation is at present such that national democracy is 
coming to be the political form of liberation of peoples under the yoke of imperialism. 
This guarantees the leading role of the proletariat and opens the path to socialism. 
This means that with the liquidation of the colonial regime a socialist and not a 
bourgeois nation will emerge in such countries. The rate of formation of the socialist 
nation will be determined by the rate of transition of the democratic revolution into 


a socialist one. 


This process, the author reckons, may be quick in South Africa once it begins 
because the special economic conditions of the Union hinder the growth of a 
native bourgeoisie while creating a large indigenous working class, 


The cumulative effect of distortions, half-truths and omissions in these two 
books presents a picture of contemporary Africa which is quite unrecognizable, 
not only with regard to the colonial powers, but with regard to the indigenous 
peoples. A comparison with a book by a Gold Coast African which also deals 
with the African kingdoms of western Sudan and with the history of European 
domination, yields a startling difference of tone. The Soviet writers are precluded 
from giving honor where honor is due because they seek to circumscribe the 
strides of nationalism by an artificially created class antagonism, and to fix a 
great gulf between imperialists and the indigenous masses they rule or cajole. 


1 J. G. deGraft Johnson, African Glory, London, 1954. 
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They show the paths of development as drawing ever wider apart, away from 
mutual interaction, away from any worthwhile symbiosis. Here, by contrast, are 
deGraft Johnson’s conclusions: 


Through education, through commerce and industry, through religion and new 
methods of political organization and political thought, Negroes are attempting to 
achieve in a single generation what it took others centuries to achieve... In West 
Africa the British Government has demonstrated its sincerity about assisting 
Africans to determine their own destiny. In South Africa by contrast the picture 
is an unhappy one, In East and Central Africa there is much uneasiness in African 
minds, but even in some of these regions signs of material advancement for the 
African are not lacking. 


In an address, “Ce que l'Afrique attend de Europe,” M. L. S. Senghor, 
deputy from Senegal, and perhaps the most outstanding African leader in 
French West Africa, speaking on symbiosis, said at Le Havre in April 1955: 
“D’ou ses [the African’s] dons d’artiste et son extraordinaire faculté d’assimilation, 
mais aussi sa répugnance au progrés, sa stagnation dans un univers intemporel. 
Chez lui le projet, trop souvent, reste réve, la foi ne se traduit pas en charité, 
je veux dire en actes éfficaces.” 


These two attitudes, both expressed by extreme nationalists and moreover 
printed in the capitals of the metropolitan countries of their respective common- 
wealths, differ as chalk from cheese from the picture of mutual distrust and one- 
sided domination which the Soviet writers present. The Soviet books, in spite of 
the service they render to the Russian-speaking world in bringing the geography, 
ethnography, archaeology and history of a continent hitherto little known in the 
USSR into one volume, can only be inimical to the African peoples, whose 
interests they claim to serve, through the persistence in spreading mischievous 
misconceptions by distortions and falsehoods, instead of using the first-rate 
material now at the authors’ disposal as a real contribution to knowledge. 

M. Holdsworth 


Doubletalk 


The Language of Communism 
By Harry HopGKINson 
Published by George Allen ¢ Unwin Ltd., London, 1955, 150 pp. 


Soviet encyclopedias, dictionaries and most other reference works are quite 
different from their counterparts in the non-Communist world. Their purpose 
is not to provide a source of information, but to serve as an instrument of ideo- 
logical indoctrination. It is in this context that their definitions are formulated, 
and it is with these definitions in mind that the Soviet writer goes about his work. 
Stalin referred to writers as “engineers of souls,” a concept that clearly limits the 
sphere in which a writer may occupy himself. 
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The necessity to conform to the requirements of a given political situation 
leads to those apparent contradictions in the Party line that are sometimes looked 
upon by outsiders as a reflection of the inability to think clearly. 

This is not the case. The “dialectical approach” is not a fiction, it is one of the 
most serious realities of the twentieth century. What seems to the non-Com- 
munist world to be contradiction, is to the Communist the logical result of his 
ideology. Speech and the written word are essentially an instrument of struggle, 
and it is completely natural and acceptable that the meaning of a word can change 
in accordance with Party interests. Peace, democracy, freedom may mean one 
thing today and another tomorrow. Moreover, all these words can have different 
meanings, depending on whether they are applied to friend or foe. The struggle 
for peace in reference to the policy of the Soviet Union means a sincere desire 
to bring about an order of things under which people will have no need to fear 
war; applied to American policy, it means a false policy intended to stupify the con- 
sciousness of the workers in order to unleash a third world war more easily. 

The difficult tasks which Hodgkinson has set himself are well described in 
the preface: 

The language of Communism, therefore, is not so much a means of explaining 
to an unbeliever what Communism means, but an armoury of weapons and tools 
intended to produce support or dissolve opposition to Communist policies on the 
part of people either hostile or indifferent to them. The meaning of a Communist 
word is not what you think it says, but what effect it is intended to produce. 


This is the opposite of chaos and anarchy. On the other hand, such an ap- 
proach provides a logical yardstick which makes it possible to define not what one 
thinks a Communist is saying from one’s own point of view, but what he is 
saying from his point of view. There are principles in the unbelievable som- 
ersaults performed by Soviet policy, but they have little in common with those 
principles which govern life in the West. 

Hodgkinson has undertaken to provide a dictionary of definitions designed 
to clarify Communist terminology. It contains several score of the most common 
political terms with explanations of their Communist meanings. It is interesting 
to note how the Communists tailor their definitions to fit the situation. For 
example: 

Aggression “presumes a conflict between states and the aggressor is he who 
first attacks,” (Mr. Vyshinsky, 2 October 1950). This definition expressly excludes 
civil wars: “No aggression exists in the case of internal conflict. There is aggression 
in the case of interference with the internal affairs of a state.”” This means that the 
legitimate government of any country defending itself in civil war is unable to 
receive help from other states without making them guilty of “aggression.” The 
presence of North Korean forces in South Korea in 1950 was legitimate civil war 
according to this definition, and North Korea was therefore excluded from censure 

by the Warsaw Peace Congress definition of an aggressor as a country which “first 
reverted to armed forces, regardless of circumstances.” China, by sending only 
so-called “volunteers,” was equally immune, and so the United Nations automati- 
cally became the “aggressors” because they sought no legal subterfuge for the 
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presence of their forces in South Korea. If, however, they had remained technically 
guiltless by adopting the idea of “volunteers” they could still have been branded as 
aggressors by definition, for Aggression is (Soviet Encyclopaedia, 1949 ed.) “the basic 
method of the foreign policy of imperialist states in the epoch of imperialism, when 
contradictions in the capitalist world are sharpened to the extreme; the method of 
forcibly dividing the world.” It is also “characteristic of the class society in the 
pre-imperialist period, reflecting the aspirations of the ruling classes to widea their 
sphere of exploitation of the workers by conquering and subjecting foreign peoples 
and lands.” It is thus axiomatic that “imperialist” and “pre-imperialist” capitalist 
states (that is, non-Communist ones) must behave in an aggressive fashion, and so 
no necessity devolves upon their critics to produce specific evidence of aggressive 
acts. (pp. 2—3). 


Although Hodgkinson’s book was published in 1955, parts are already out 
of date. Today Vyshinsky’s formula would be unacceptable to Communists. 
After the events in Hungary, dialectics force the Communists to reject the mention 
of interference in the internal affairs of a country on the request of its legal 
government. We still have the definition of aggression in the Large Soviet Ency- 
clopedia. This only has to be inverted and everything falls into place: the Soviet 
Union is not an imperialist state, therefore the Soviet Union cannot be an aggres- 
sor, hence the Soviet Union is not an aggressor. 


The meanings of a word in Communist interpretation are dependent upon the 
person to whom it is addressed. In texts written for the people of Communist 
countries, a word or phrase may have one meaning, while, when applied to 
fellow-travelers outside the Communist bloc, taking on a completely different one 
and, what is most important, a different emotional tone and coloring. Moreover, 
the same word can be used at different periods as a sign of approval or criticism, 
depending upon the circumstances. 


Inside the Soviet Union such an approach has long ceased to have any effect. 
The population has come to read between the lines and ignore purely propaganda 
statements. But the average Soviet citizen has never known the freedom, content- 
ment, and independence which Soviet propaganda constantly repeats to him. 
Hence, words such as “socialist legality,” “democratic system,” “wealth of 
socialist society,” mean nothing to him. 


In the free world Communism has, over the years, chalked up a dismaying 
list of successes. The failure to prevent them is due in no small degree 
to a lack of understanding of the language of Communism. Terms such as 
“freedom,” “democracy,” “peace,” have been accepted at face value without 


taking proper account of the context. World War II played its part, when the 
physical contribution of each country to the cause of victory was more important. 
Hence, the West was partially deluded concerning Communism, which not 
infrequently was able to indentify itself with the peoples of the countries which 
it seized. Otherwise it is impossible to understand why, for example, many circles 
in the West, including serious political observers, so eagerly took up the idea of 
coexistence, about which Hodgkinson writes as follows: 
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[It] is the theory that although the world is divided into two irreconcilable blocs, 
there is no need for them to resort to a war of annihilation against each other, since 
they can live in a state of non-belligerence and take part in mutually advantageous 
trading relations. This condition will not continue indefinitely, but only for a 

-“more or less lengthy historical period” (Problems of Philosophy, Soviet bi-monthly 
journal, March 1953). The non-Communist bloc is believed to be doomed, and so 

“on the basis of the objective laws of society, all the peoples will inevitably attain 

the bright future” of Communism (Pravda, 2 November 1953). Even though they 

do not go to war, there can be no abatement of the tense international struggle 
between the “historically-doomed forces of reaction and imperialism and the forces 

of democracy and progress to which the future belongs” (Pravda, 2 November 1953). 

The policy of peaceful co-existence is adopted by the USSR and commended by her 

to other States for prudential reasons: “with the present alignment of forces... 

any other course is that of hopeless adventure and inevitable failure” (G. M. Malen- 

kov, 8 August 1953) (p. 24). 

The aim of Hodgkinson’s dictionary is to fill an existing gap by supplying 
the aon-Communist with a means of understanding Soviet political terminology 
and the laws govern ng Communist thought. The indisputable distinction of the 
work is a capable selection of material. Anyone really interested in the question 
as to what Communists think of this or that problem will find an answer taken 
straight from the statements of Soviet statesmen, from Soviet encyclopedias, 
reference books, and newspapers. 


However, there are some points of criticism. First, the dictionary is small, 
and too much has been left out, particularly such mportant terms as the Commu- 
nist conception of “progressive” and “reactionary” (here the important thing is 
not the concept, but the use to which the Communists put it), while less important 
terms such as “dreams” and “existentialism” are discussed. 


It is a pity that the author has completely omitted “language” as such. This 
is admittedly a slightly different theme, although it deserves extremely serious 
attention and research. The point is not, as the author states, that the Communists 
have introduced a large number of abbreviations. A living and developing 
language will withstand such treatment; the result is that the language has 
become impoverished, having lost many roots and derivative words, religious, 
idealistic and other terminology. Thus, complete linguistic layers are left out. 
However, practice confirms that this is only temporary and that words and 
concepts have been omitted from the dictionaries, but by no means from popular 
speech or from the consciousness of the average Russian. When Communism is 
destroyed, they will be restored to the language, which will once again assume its 
former outlines, omitting from the changes made in the last decades only those 
which do not correspond to its spirit and would have passed by if the lar.guage 
had developed normally. 


Hodgkinson’s dictionary is important as the forerunner of more extensive and 
significant works in this sphere. A. Kashin 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No.5, 
200 pp. (In Belorussian). 


1956, 


This issue contains the following articles: G. 
Niamiha’s “Belorussian Schools Under the Yoke 
of Bolshevik Doctrine;” S. Kabysh’s “Industry 
and Agriculture in the Sixth Five-Year Plan;” T. 
Davletchin’s “Youth in Industry in the North, 
East anid Donbas;” A. Yalovich’s “The Forests of 
Belorussia;” M. Kulikovich’s “Belorussian Art in 
the Twenties and its Roots in Soviet Reality;” 
A. Adamovich’s “Socialist Realism and its Con- 
temporary Aspects;” A. Margovich’s “A Book 
in English About Belorussia.” ; 

Niamiha’s article begins with the years 1929-31, 
giving statistical information on Belorussian 
schools and drawing attention to attempts to 
incorporate the system in that of the Soviet 
Union. The terror carried out in the schools before 
World War II and the situation since the war are 
described. 


Kabysh examines the natural resources of Belo- 
russia, its industry and agriculture. He concludes 
that the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress 
are not realistic and compiled without reference 
to industrial and agricultural shortcomings. 

Davletchin’s article quotes data on the campaign 
for mobilizing youth to work in the remote 


regions of the USSR. Yalovich discusses the 
timber resources of Belorussia, especially its oak 
forests. 


A detailed picture of musical and theatrical life 
and the standard of theatrical and musical training 
in Belorussia in the 1920’s is given in Kulikovich’s 
article. 

Adamovich examines the establishment of 
socialist realism in Soviet literature and its dom- 
inance under Stalin and after his death. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No.3, 1956, 144 pp. 
(In English). 


Issue No.3 contains the following articles: 
“Four Anniversaries,” by Dj. Hadjibeyli; “Anti- 
American Propaganda in Soviet Armenia,” by 
E. Alexander; “Research on Armenian Art in the 
USSR,” by T. Minassian; “Revolution and 
Sovietization in the North Caucasus,” by P. 
Kosok; “The Rehabilitation of Imam Shamil,” by 
R. Traho; “The Crisis in Secondary School Edu- 
cation in the Georgian SSR,” by I. Imeridze; ““The 
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Persecution of the National and Religious Tradi- 
tions of the Moslems in the USSR,” by G. Fei- 
zulin; “Current Soviet Interpretations of Nine- 
teenth- and Twentieth-Century Georgian His- 
tory”, by M. Lashauri; “The Riots in Tiflis. An 
Analysis”, by G. Charachidze. 

Hadjibeyli’s article is devoted to four important 
events in the history of Azerbaidzhan: the pogrom 
organized by the Bolsheviks in March 1918 in 
Baku, the declaration of Azerbaidzhan indepen- 
dence on May 28, 1918, the occupation of the 
republic by the Red Army in April 1920, and the 
revolt of May 1920. 

Alexander reviews anti-American Communist 
propaganda in Armenia with special reference to 
the period since World War Ii. 

Minassian analyzes Soviet publications on 
ancient Armenian art and discusses Soviet research 
on and archaeological studies of existing monu- 
ments of ancient Armenian culture. 

Traho’s article on Imam Shamil is a detailed 
discussion of the attitude of Soviet historians to 
the hero of the North Caucasians’ struggle for 
freedom and independence. The zigzagging 
attitude is shown by the fact that the Soviets 
previously regarded him first as a national hero, 
then an agent of England and Turkey, and have 
now rehabilitated him. 

Feizulin reviews the religious and national 
policy of the Soviet government in the Moslem 
and autonomous republics from the Bolshevik 
seizure of power down to the present day. He 
points out that, with the exception of the Civil 
War and World War II periods, the Bolsheviks 
have been waging a constant and vigorous 
struggle against the religious and national tradi- 
tions of the Moslem peoples. 

The Tiflis riots of March 9, 1956 were the result 
of the anti-Stalin campaign. Charachidze discusses 
the nature and intensity of the movement, the role 
of the Communist Party, the mass character of 
the opposition, pseudo-Stalinism, and national 
feelings and opposition to the regime. 


* 


G.I, URATADZE, The Creation and Consoli- 
dation of the Georgian Democratic Republic. Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 29, 118 pp. (In Russian). 


This work examines Georgian history from 1917 
to 1921, when a democratic government was 
created there. The introduction gives a brief 
review of the political position, the national 
composition and the party groupings in Georgia 
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on the eve of the Revolution. The author then 
traces the course of revolutionary events and the 
transfer of power to a council of workers’ dep- 
uties. Much information is given on the effect of 
the October Revolution on the Georgian dem- 
ocrats, and the formation of a government hostile 
to the Bolsheviks in the Transcaucasian region. 
The author also discusses the creation of a Geor- 
gian national organization and its struggle with 
the Bolsheviks. ‘There is a description of the final 
crushing of Georgian independence by the 
Bolsheviks on March 18, 1921. 


* 


A, von KULTSCHYTSKY], Die marxistisch- 
somjetische Konzeption des Menschen im Lichte der 
westlichen Psychologie. Series 1 (Printed Editions), 
No. 32, 112 pp. (In German). 


This publication is an attempt to give a critical 
outline of the Soviet conception of Man. No for- 
mulated, systematic and complete theory of Man 
is to be found in Soviet philosophy although it is 
scattered about in every aspect of Soviet thought. 
The aim of this work is to arrive at a complete 
picture by investigating the main ideas of Soviet 
philosophy, the polemics against the Western 
concept of Man and the views found in Soviet 
psychology. 

Chapter I, by way of introduction, discusses the 
importance of the problem of Man in Soviet life 
from the different standpoints of Soviet theory and 
practice. Particular attention is paid to the concept 
of Man as an ideological weapon in the struggle to 
re-educate mankind and to the principles of the 
dialectical method. Chapter II is a critical analysis 
of Soviet philosophical and anthropological views. 
Chapter iI discusses Soviet polemics with the 
West in the sphere of anthropology. Chapter IV 
investigates the anthropological importance of the 
dialectical rejection of Western psychology. 
Chapter V shows that the Marxist-Soviet con- 
ception has been supplemented by the teachings 
of the Soviet psychologists Pavlov and Letvitov. 


* 


P. KOVANKOVSRKY, The Budget of the USSR 
(A Brief Historical Criticism). Series 1 (Printed 
Editions), No, 33, 152 pp. (In Russian). 


P. L. Kovankovsky’s work on the Soviet budget 
begins with a general outline of those characteristics 
peculiar to the Soviet system. It then discusses in 
detail the various phases in the history of Soviet 
finances: Russia in 1917, War Communism, the 


Five-Year Plans to date and the budget during 


World War II. A detailed supplement contains 
tables on state income and expenditure from the 
First Five-Year Plan of 1928-32 through to the most 
recent plan of 1951-55 and an overall summary for 
the period 1928-55. 


One interesting point is the question of budget 
deficits. Stalin himself was a firm opponent of the 
use of credit to cover extraordinary state expend- 
iture, and the Soviet Union, by rejecting the credit 
system as of capitalist origin, has deprived itself of 
the advantages of the system. 


Further, the Soviet budget is characterized by 
the presence of large amounts of unexplained ex- 
penditure. They reach large proportions as do the 
amounts of unexplained income. A comparison of 
figures for defense expenditure with figures for un- 
kaown purposes indicates some connection between 
these two items of expenditure. When the USSR 
armed openly after World War II, expenditures for 
defense and unknown purposes rose in proportion 
to each other. When the “peace policy” began in 
1953, defense expenditure fell, but expenditure for 
unexplained purposes increased sharply. The in- 
crease in defense expenditure in the 1955 budget 
was clearly an answer to the signing of the Paris 
Treaty and an attempt to exert pressure upon the 
West. 


A, LEBED and B. YAKOVLEV, Soviet 
Waterways : The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USSR. (English Edition). Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 36, 164 pp. 


The original edition, in Russian, was published 
in the spring of 1954. Since that time there have 
been many changes in waterways development in 
the USSR. These changes, as well as suggestions 


‘from readers of the Russian Edition, have been 


taken into consideration by the authors, who have 
made a number of revisions and additions in 
preparing the present English Edition. 


The book deals with transportation features of 
river engineering construction in the USSR, 
including political and social aspects. Following 
a brief historical survey of canal-building in the 
pre-Soviet period, the study goes on to discuss in 
detail hydraulic construction projects up to the 
present time. Extensive attention is given to pro- 
posed projects as well as to those already completed 
or in progress. The book is based on numerous 
Soviet publications, free world publications, and 
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information furnished by individuals directly or 
indirectly concerned with work on the projects 
studied. 

The book is furnished with 28 sketch maps, 
a bibliography, and an index of places and projects. 


* 


PANAS FEDENKO, The Ukraine After the 
Death of Stalin. Series 11 (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 39, 86 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

The author has used as his sources the latest 
publications of .the Soviet press in discussing a 
series of questions on the role played by Stalin and 
his assistants Beria, Khrushchev and others in the 
Ukraine. Data is quoted on the effect of Stalin’s 
death on the Ukraine and on the Kremlin’s post- 
Stalin policy. Special attention is paid to the union 
of the Crimea with the Ukraine which is seen as 
an attempt by the Soviet Communist Party to 
place a share of the blame for the suppression of the 
Crimean Tartars on the Ukraine. 

After Stalin’s death the Soviet leaders changed 
the methods if not the principles of their Ukrainian 
policy. It became more flexible, as for example 
when for the first time, a Ukrainian was elected 
First Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party. 

The author analyses the agricultural difficulties 
of the Ukraine, which are further complicated by 


a shortage of machinery and manpower needed to 
realize Khrushchev’s plans for the cultivation of 
virgin and fallow lands. 


* 


K. KRYLOV, A. KAZANTSEV, L. 
RZHEVSKY, Problems of Psychological Warfare 
(Part II). Series I1 (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 49, 172 pp. (In Russian). 

K. Krylov’s “Some Problems of Psychological 
Warfare” outlines the general principles governing 
this activity and its use in the fields of internal and 
foreign policy, economics and culture. Organi- 
zation and propaganda methods are discussed in 
detail. 

A. Kazantsev’s “Propaganda as a Weapon of 
Political Struggle and the Methodology of Anti- 


Communist Propaganda” examines in detail the 
problems set forth in the previous article. Propa- 
ganda as a political weapon’ in the struggle 
against Communism and the methods of Soviet 
propaganda are reviewed. A detailed description 
of the present-day Soviet Union and an analysis 
of the means available for propaganda—the radio, 
press and so on—are given. : 


L. Rzhevsky’s “The Image of the Broadcaster 
in the Mind of the Listener” discusses the quality 
of broadcasts intended for the Soviet listener. 
There is a critical analysis of specific problems, and 
stress is placed on the techniques of broadcasting 
and the sincerity with which the speaker partic- 
ipates in the ideas which he is transmitting. 


* 


EIGHTH CONFERENCE of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR : “Soviet Reality in the Light 
of the Twentieth Party Congress.” Munich, 1956, 
212 pp. (In Russian). 


This is a complete record of the Eighth Institute 
Conference held in Munich on July 23 and 24, 
1956. For a summary see Bulletin, No.9, 1956. 


* 


I. KOSTETSKY, Soviet Policy Regarding the 
Theater aud Stanislavsky’s System. Series 1] (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 50, 110 pp. (In Russian.) 


The work traces the history of the Russian 
theater from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury down to Stalin’s enforcement of socialist 
realism as the obligatory theme for the Soviet 
theater. The author points out that a genuine 
theater in line with Western trends of expression- 
ism, futurism and cubism existed before the 
Stalin era. The period from 1923 was marked by 
the complete rejection of the preceding Soviet 
period. Stalin demanded a revolutionary reper- 
toire which would reflect the world outlook of 
the proletariat and the struggle for Communism. 
In his search for the correct expression of social- 
ist realism and the Communist hero, Stalin was 
able to exploit Stanislavsky’s many-sidedness and 
genius for production. 
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fo CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
Bele (As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
Viet 
tion 
ite November 1956 
tio, 1 Statement of the Soviet government “On Shepilov receives British Ambassador 
Armed Aggression Against Egypt” published. Hayter. 
ster Report published by the Soviet Foreign Shepilov receives French Ambassador 
lity Ministry on the repatriation of German citizens Dejean. 
ae from the Soviet Union. Gromyko receives Israeli Chargé d’Af- 
ns Joint Soviet-Afghan communiqué on Prime faires. 
i. Minister Daud’s stay in the USSR published. Soviet Party Central Committee delegation 
Soviet-Afghan agreement on mutual co- headed by Secretary Aristov leaves Czecho- 
operation and servicing of air lines signed. slovakia for home. 
Nobel a Sor chemintey aweeded to Soviet 6 “Appeal of the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
scientist N. N. Semenov. 
for ‘ Peasants’ Government to the Hungarian 
tht Voroshilov receives Syrian President People,” “An Open Letter by Four Hungarian 
56, Kuwatly. Politicians to the Hungarian Workers,” 
Bulganin receives Kuwatly. “Address of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
2 Zhuk , K | Workers’ and Peasants’ Government to the 
Governments of the Brother Socialist Coun- 
6. Report published of the arrival in Moscow tries,” and Bulganin’s letter to Prime Minister 
; of —— of leading Yugoslav educa- Kadar on the granting of economic assistance 
tionalists. to Hungary published. 
; Soviet call for meeting of the Participants Shepilov’s address in the Security Council on 
the in the Bandung ee to discuss the the Egyptian situation published. 
Address by the Moscow Patriarch and the 
1.) : Statement of the governments of the Uzbek, Holy Synod on the Egyptian situation pub- 
= Kazakh, Azerbaidzhan SSR’s and the Council lished. 
of Ministers of the RSFSR on the Egyptian 
situation published. Bulganin s letter to Eden on the Egyptian 
: situation published. 
et Soviet-Belgian communiqué signed. 
mn Bulganin’s letter to Mollet on the Egyptian 
2% 3 International chess tournament in memory of situation published. 
e Alekhine closes in Moscow. Bulganin’s letter to Ben-Gurion on the 3 
y Soviet-Belgian communiqué on the improve- Egyptian situation published. . 
ment of political, economic, and cultural 
Shepilov iv i Amb: 
f Soviet Ambassador to West Germany — 
the USSR Liu Hsiao. 
. A. A. Smirnov presents his credentials to 
. Heuss. Ethiopian Ambassador to the USSR pre- % 
; Kuwatly leaves Moscow for home. sents his credentials to Voroshilov. 
Composition of the delegations of the USSR 
and the Belorussian and Ukrainian SSR’s to ee 
the eleventh session of the UN General Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower on the 
Assembly published. Egyptian situation published. 
5 Shepilov receives Egyptian Ambassador el 7 Thirty-ninth anniversary of the October 


Revolution celebrated in the Soviet Union. 


Kuny. 
Shepilov receives American Ambassador Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship month 
Bohlen. begins. 


Address of Provisional Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party to the 
Hungarian Communists published. 

Cancellation of Supreme Soviet delegation’s 
visit to France published. 

Address of Soviet parliamentary group to 
the President of the Council of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union on the Egyptian situation 
published. 

Suslov’s report on the 39th anniversary of 
the October Revolution published. 

Telegram from the Syrian Foreign Minister 
to Shepilov approving Soviet action in the 
case of aggression against Egypt published. 


9 British Communist Party representatives re- 


10 


12 


ceived in the Soviet Party Central Committee. 


Nehru’s letter to Bulganin on the Egyptian 
situation published. 


Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 
Eisenhower on the Hungarian situation 
published. 

Telegram from Kuwatly, Syrian Prime 
Minister Sabri Assali, Jordanese Prime Minister 
Suleiman Nabulsi, and Chairman of the Jor- 
danese Chamber of Deputies Hikmat Masri to 
Voroshilov and Bulganin thanking them for 
the support of Egypt published. 


Report published of the demand by Jor- 
danian national organizations for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. 


Shepilov arrives in New York to participate 
in the eleventh session of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet K. A. Gubin 
arrives in Bangkok to participate in the 45th 
conference of the Inter-parliamentary Union. 


TASS report on the Soviet attitude to the 
Egyptian question published. 

Report published on the opening of televi- 
sion centers in Tashkent and Izhevsk. 

Soviet exhibition of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy opens in Leipzig. 
Soviet Party Central Committee gives reception 
for Dutch Comrnunist Party leaders. 


Soviet military delegation headed by Colo- 
nel-General V. N. Komarov arrives in 
Belgrade. 


§2 


13 Exchange of telegrams between Swiss Presi- 


dent M. Feldman and Bulganin on the conven- 
tion of a new four-power conference in 
Switzerland published. 


Report published of Soviet assistance to 
Hungary. 


Kadar’s broadcast on the Hungarian situa- 
tion published. 

Congratulatory messages received by the 
Soviet government, the Party Central Commit- 
tee and the Soviet Foreign Ministry on the 
39th anniversary of the October Revolution 
published. 


Yugoslav Red Cross delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Letter of the Indian Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting, V. Keskar, requesting 
extension of Soviet-Indian cultural relations 
published. 

Report published of signing in Bucharest on 
October 22 of Soviet-Romanian agreement on 
economic cooperation. 

First plenum of the Lenin Prize Committee 
for literature and art opens in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party and the Polish 
government: headed by Gomulka arrives in 
Moscow. 

Rokossovsky arrives in Moscow from 
Poland. 

Negotiations begin in Moscow between 
delegations of the Soviet Central Committee 
and the Polish United Workers’ Party and 


government. 


16 Exchange of letters between Mollet and 


Bulganin on the Near East situation published. 


Telegram from King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
to Voroshilov published. 

Damascus trade unions’ letter to Bulganin on 
the position adopted by the USSR in the Near 
East published. 

Shepilov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly on the admission of Red China to 
the UN published. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
and Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR V. T. Lacis 
receive delegation of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives. 
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18 


Lacis gives a reception in honor of delegation 
of the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Re- 
presentatives. 

UN International Technical Assistance 
Administration thanks the Soviet government 
for its organization of a visit to the USSR. 

Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and Bulganin hold 
reception for the Polish delegation. 


TASS report published on Soviet nuclear 
weapon test. 

Report published of refusal of the Sadler 
Wells Ballet to visit the Soviet Union because 
of the events in Hungary. 

Report published of Soviet workers’ 
assistance to the Egyptian population. 

Joint Soviet-Polish statement signed in 
Moscow. 

Polish delegation leaves Moscow for home. 

Bulganin’s letters to Eisenhower, Chou 
En-lai, Eden, Mollet, and Nehru on the Egyp- 
tian situation published. 

Soviet government statement on disarma- 
ment and the reduction of international ten- 
sion published. 


Khrushchev and Bulganin receive East and 
West German peace delegation. 
Finnish film week begins in Moscow. 


Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and the king of Cambodia to mark Cambodia’s 
independence day published. 

Shepilov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly against alleged attempts at inter- 
ference in Hungary published. 

Joint Soviet-Polish statement on negotia- 
tions between the Central Committee and the 
Polish delegations published. 

The Indonesian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

The Kadar government informs Hammar- 
skjéld that the demand to stop the deportation 
of Hungarian youth is based on false rumors. 

Shepilov receives Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Fawzi in New York. 

The publications section of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry requests Wells Hangen of 
the New York Times to leave the USSR before 
November 28 for allegedly photographing 
hydraulic installations. 

Shepilov visits Hammarskjéld in New York. 


Shepilov meets the Syrian representative 
to the UN. 


Report published of approval by the Polish 
Sejm of the Soviet-Polish agreement. 

Statement by Hungarian representative to 
the UN Horvat that the Hungarian question 
is an internal affair published. 

Contract signed in Rangoon between the 
All-Union Tekhnoexport and the Burmese 
Corporation for the Development of Agri- 
culture and Rural Areas. 

All-Union conference of rural movie theater 
workers opens in Moscow. 

Shepilov’s speech at the UN on alleged 
attempts to maintain anti-popular forces in 
Hungary published. 

The Soviet-Polish agreement on cultural 
cooperation ratified in Moscow. 


Shepilov’s speech at the UN on the UN’s 
duty to put an end to forces of reaction and 
aggression published. 

TASS refutation of UP and AP reports of 
the transfer of 20 Soviet infantry divisions 
into Hungary and the movement of Soviet 
forces to the Yugoslav border published. 

Gromyko receives the Indonesian Ambas- 
sador. 

Group of Egyptian students arrives in 
Moscow to study at the Lomonosov Univer- 
sity. 

Prarda editorial “On the Further Consolida- 
tion of the Forces of Socialism on the Basis 
of Marxist-Leninist Principles” attacks Tito’s 
criticism of the Soviet system. 

Khrushchev receives the North Vietnam 
Ambassador. 

Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia Firyubin 
holds reception for visiting Soviet military 
delegation. 


Bulganin receives the Hungarian Ambassador. 

Bulganin receives the North Vietnam 
Ambassador. 

Romanian governmental delegation leaves 
Bucharest for Moscow. 

Minister of Social Security of the RSFSR 
Muravev holds press conference in Moscow 
on the RSFSR laws on state pensions. 


Yugoslav Red Cross delegation leaves 


Moscow for home. 
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Soviet military delegation leaves Belgrade 
for home. 
Shepilov’s speech at UN on the stopping 
of aggression against Egypt published. 
26 Romanian governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Bulganin receives the chairman of the 
Romanian Council of Ministers. 


Agreement signed in New Delhi on Indian- 
Soviet technical cooperation for surveying oil 
in India. 

Shepilov meets Khrishna Menon in New 
York. 


Shepilov meets Hammarskjéld in New York. 


to 


The Japanese lower chamber approves the 
normalization of Soviet-Japanese relations. 
Soviet Ambassador to India Menshikov and 
leader of the Soviet delegation to the ninth 
UNESCO conference Kemenov hold reception 
in New Delhi for conference participants. 
Voroshilov receives the North Vietnam 
Ambassador. 
Conference of Soviet and Romanian govern- 
mental delegations held in Moscow. 
Conference of the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Sovkhozes on the development of zonal 
and regional agriculture held in Moscow. 


28 Shepilov leaves the US for home. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation returns to 
Moscow from Bangkok. 

Wells Hangen leaves the USSR. 

Finnish-Soviet mutual trade treaty signed in 
Moscow. 

The Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR 
presents his credentials to Voroshilov. 


The Albanian Ambassador to the USSR 
holds reception to mark the liberation of 
Albania. 


Khrushchev receives the chairman of the 
Romanian Council of Ministers. 

Exchange of letters between the Union of 
Austrian Trade Unions and the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the USSR 
on the Hungarian situation published. 


29 Bulganin receives Krishna Menon. 


Statement of Soviet Ambassador to Austria 
Lapin to Austrian Foreign Minister Figl on 
the arrest of two Soviet soldiers by Austrian 
border guards published. 


Report published on the ending of demarca- 
tional work on the Iranian-Soviet border. 

Congratulatory telegram from Voroshilov to 
Tito on the occasion of the Yugoslav na- 
tional holiday published. 

Voroshilov, Bulganin, and Khrushche\ 
receive delegations of the All-Chinese Assembly 
of People’s Representatives and the People’s 
Committee of Peiping. 

Soviet delegation to the UN holds reception 
for the Hungarian delegation. 

The publications section of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry holds reception for Romanian 
journalists visiting Moscow. 


30 Report published of ending of Soviet-Afghan 
conference on quarantine and plant protection 
in Kabul. 

Nehru’s reply to Bulganin on Soviet 
disarmament proposals published. 


Changes and Appointments 


6 Soviet Ambassador to Israel A. N. Abramov 
recalled to Moscow. 


10 G. F. Ryazanov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Argentine in connection with 
his appointment to new position. 

M. A. Kostylev appointed Ambassador to 
Argentine. 


1f Marshal of the Soviet Union Rokossovsky 
appointed Deputy Minister of Defense of the 
USSR. 
V. G. Zhavoronkov released from his 
duties as Minister of State Control of the USSR. 
V. M. Molotov appointed Minister of State 
Control of the USSR. 


23 V. G. Zhavoronkov appointed Deputy 
Minister of State Control of the USSR. 
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VESTNIK (In Russian): 
Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956. 


BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): 

March to December, 1954; 

January to December, 1955; 

January to December, 1956. 

Special Edition in French on the Munich 
Conference, July 1954; 

Special Edition in‘ German on the Munich 
Conference, July 1954. 


BYULLETEN (In Russian): 
Nos. 1 to 5, March to August, 1954. 


DERGI (In Turkish): 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956. 


Materialy konferentsii nauchnykh rabotnikov (emi- 
grantov), sostoyavsheisya v Myunkhene 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the Conference in Munich 
on January 11-14, 1951), 5 Volumes. 


Materialy konferentsii Instituta, sostoyavsheisya v 
Nyu Torke 20-22 maria 1953 (Proceedings of the 
Conference in New York on March 20-22, 1953), 
228 pp. 

The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 140 pp. 

SSSR segodnya i zavtra. Trudy konferentsii Instituta, 
sostoyavsheisya 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. v Myunkbene 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Conference in Munich on August 15-17, 
1953), 214 pp. 

The USSR Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Conference in Munich on August 15-17, 
1953), 208 pp. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Complete List of Institute Publications 


Il. PERIODICALS 


Il. CONFERENCES 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK 


(Ukrainian Review): 
No. 1, 1954; 

Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956. 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956. 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK 
(Belorussian Review): 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 
Nos. 3 to 5, 1956. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956. 
CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956. 
SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): 
No. 1, 1956. 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
April 3-4, 1954), 120 pp. 


IV konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz Myun- 
khena, 5-7 iyulya 1954 g.). Doklady i diskussii 
(Proceedings of the Conference in Munich-Tutzing 
on July 5-7, 1954: The Present Situation and 
Future Prospects in the Political, Economic and 
Nationality Questions in the USSR), 2 Volumes. 


V konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 25-27 aprelya 
1951 g.). Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Conference in Munich on April 25-27, 1955: The 
Soviet Government's Policy of a “Sharp Increase,” 
its Results and the Reasons for its Abandonment), 
304 pp. 

VI konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkben, 28-30 
iyulya 1955 g.). Zadachi i metody izucheniya SSSR. 
Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the Con- 
ference in Munich on July 28-30, 1955: The Aims 
and Methods of Research on the USSR), 148 pp. 
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Report on the Soviet Union in 1956 (Proceedings 
of the Seventh Institute Conference in New York 
on April 28-29, 1956), 218 pp. 


VIII konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 23-24 
iyulya 1956 g.). XX sezd KPSS i sovetskaya dei- 


Ill. PRINTED 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR vo vto- 
ruyu mirovuyu voinu (The Financial System of the 


USSR During World War II), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie kulturno-istorich- 
eskikh pamyatnikov v Kieve v 1934-1936 godakh (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi tserkvi protiv 
bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. 


4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi naseleniya v 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 50 pp. 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivoepidemicheskaya 
rabota v SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yaz yk i totalitarizm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. 


7 Grechko, V. Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie v 
SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, 
56 pp. 

8 Legostaev, F. Fizicheskoe vospitanie i sport v 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. 


9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya politika 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
146 pp. 


10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosminsky i 
voprosy interpretatsii istorii Srednikh vekov v sovetskoi 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School), 1954, 110 pp. 


11 Karov, D. Partizanskoe dvizhenie v SSSR v 
1941-1945 gg. (Partisan Activity in the USSR 
from 1941 Through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologiya »v SSSR (Ar- 
cheology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 


13 Spisok russkikh sokrashchenii, primenyaemykh v 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations), 1954, 
314 pp. 
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stvitelnost. Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Eighth Conference of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR in Munich on July 23-24, 1956: 
The Twentieth Party Congress and Soviet Reality), 
212 pp. 


EDITIONS 


14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
gnachenie gidrotekhnicheskikh sooruzhenii SSSR (The 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Transport), 1954, 200 pp. 


15 Arkhimovich, A. Selektsiya i semenovodstvo 
sakharnoi svekly v SSSR (Sugar Beets in the USSR: 
Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 170 pp. 


16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Usloviya proezzhaemosti 
gruntorykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of Dirt Roads 
in the USSR), 1954, 168 pp. ; 


17 Rink, N. Sovetskoe mexhdunarodnoe chastnoe 
pravo i uneshnetorgovye sdelki (Soviet International 
Private Law and Foreign Trade Agreements), 
1954, 70 pp. 


18 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm na putyakh k ustan- 
ovleniyu kontrolya nad Belorussiei (The Development 
of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia), 1954, 68 pp. 


19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya istoriya i kultura 
Severnogo Prichernomorya wv sovetskom nauchnom 
issledovanii (Soviet Research on the Ancient 
History and Culture of the Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. 


20 Adamovich, A. Yakub Kolas u supratsive 
savetyzatsyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to Sovieti- 
zation), 1955, 56 pp. 


21 Polonska-Vasilenko, N. Ukrainska Aka- 
demiya Nauk: Naris istorii — Chastyna I 1918-1930 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences — 
Part I 1918-1930), 1955, 148 pp. 


22 Philipov, A. Nauchny sotsializm i nauka ob 
obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. 


23 Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratsionnye lageri SSSR 
(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp. 


24 Traho, R. Severny Kavkaz kak zdravnitsa SSSR 
(The North Caucasus: The Health Center of the 
USSR), 1955, 76 pp. 


25 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm wv revolyutsionnom 
dvizhenii Belorussii (Bolshevism in the Revolu- 
tionary Movement of Belorussia), 1956, 152 pp. 
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26 Artermev, V. P. Rezbim i okbrana ispravitelno- 
trudovykh lagerei MVD (Living Conditions and 
Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps), 1954, 
224 pp. 

27 Zenkovsky, V. V. O mnimom materializme 
russkvi nauki i filosofii (The Imaginary Materialism 
of Russian Science and Philosophy), 1956, 72 pp. 

28 Krylov, I. Systema osvity v Ukraini: 1917-1930 
(The Educational System in the Ukraine: 1917 to 
1930), 1956, 96 pp. 

29 Uratadze, G. I. Obrazovanie i konsolidatsiya 
Gruzinskoi demokraticheskoi respubliki (The Crea- 
tion and Consolidation of the Georgian Demo- 
cratic Republic), 1956, 120 pp. 

30 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnoe rabsivo i revolyutsii 
rabov v sovetskoi istoricheskoi literature (Soviet Studies 
of Ancient Slavery and Slave Uprisings),1956, 62 pp. 


1 Marchenko, V. Planirovanie nauchnoi raboty v 
SSSR (The Planning of Scientific Work in the 
USSR), 1953, 44 pp. 


2 Semenov, N. Sistema sovetskoi yustitsii (The 
Soviet Judicial System), 1953, 28 pp. 

Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System as 
Represented in Diagrams, 1953, 28 pp. 


3 Krylov, K. Gotovnost traktornogo parka k 
posevnoi kampanii 1953 g. v SSSR (The Preparedness 
of the Tractor Supply for the Spring Sowing of 
1953), 1953, 12 pp. 


4 Zaitsov, A. Dinamika naseleniya SSSR na 
1952 god (Dynamics of the Soviet Population for 
1952), 1953, 90 pp. 


5 Krylov, K. Khod vesennikh rabot v SSSR v 1953 
godu (The Course of Agricultural Spring Activity 
in the USSR in 1953), 1953, 22 pp. 


6 Ukazatel periodicheskikh izdanii emigratsii iz 
Rossii i SSSR za 1919-1952 gg. (Index of Emigré 
Publications from 1919 Through 1952), 1953, 
166 pp. 


7 K sovremennomu sostoyaniyn selskogo khozyaistva 
SSSR—sbornik statei (The Present Agricultural 
Situation in the USSR: A Symposium), 1953, 
50 pp. 


8 Vuutrennyaya i wneshnyaya politika SSSR 
(Soviet Domestic and Foreign Policy), 1953, 48 pp. 


IV. MIMEOGRAPHED EDITIONS 


31 Yurchenko, O. Pryroda i funktsiya sovetskykh 
Sederatyonykh form (The Nature and Functions of 
the Soviet Federative Forms), 1956, 128 pp. 

32 von Kultschytskyj, A. Die marxistisch- 
sonjetische Konzeption des Menschen im Lichte der 
westlichen Psychologie, 1956, 112 pp. 

33 Kovankovsky, P. Byudzbet SSSR (Istoriko- 
kritichesky obzor) (The Budget of the USSR. A 
Brief Historical Criticism), 1956, 152 pp. 

34 Pigido, F. Ukraina pid bolshevytskoyu okn- 
patsieyn (The Ukraine Under Bolshevik Occupa- 
tion). (In Preparation). ; 

35 Donskoi, S. Sovetskoe izobrazitelnoe iskussivo 
(The Soviet Fine Arts). (In Preparation). 

36 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Soviet Water- 
ways. The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USS R. (English Edition), 1956, 168 pp. 


9 Krylov, K. Khod letnikh i osennikh rabot v SSSR 
v 1953 godu (The Course of Summer and Autumn 
Agricultural Activities in the USSR in 1953), 1954, 
40 pp. 

10 Kolosov, M. Kommunisticheskaya partiya i 
Sovetskaya armiya (The Communist Party and the 
Soviet Army), 1954, 52 pp. 

11 Tush, B. Presledovanie tserkvi v Polshe 
(Persecution of the Church in Poland), 1954, 54 pp. 


12 Ukazatel sovetskoi periodicheskoi pechati (An 
Index of Soviet Periodicals), 1954, 152 pp. 


13 Karmakov, A. M. Reaktsiya sovetskogo 
naseleniya na propagandu (The Soviet Population’s 
Reaction to Propaganda), 1954, 62 pp. 

14 Poplujko, A. Profzvodstvo tovarov shirokogo 
potrebleniya v SSSR — 1951-1955 (Consumer 
Goods Production in the USSR — 1951-1955), 
1954, 64 pp. 

15 Semenov, N. Gosudarstvennoe ustroisivo i 
organy upravleniya SSSR i RSFSR (Government 
Structure and Organs of Administration in the 
USSR and RSFSR — In Diagrams), 1954, 162 pp. 

16 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR posle 
Vioroi mirovoi voiny (Soviet Finance since World 
War 11), 1954, 80 pp. 

17 Marin, Yu. Problema uvelicheniya proizvodstva 
zerna i osvoeniya tselinnykh i zalezbnykh zemel (The 
Problem of Increased Grain Production and the 
Cultivation of Virgin and Idle Lands), 1954, 36 pp. 
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18 Renning, R. Ekonomicheskie vzaimootnosheniya 
Estonii i SSSR do 1940 g. (Estonian-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Relations before 1940), 1953, 58 pp. 


19 Uranov, P. Ro/ gosudarsivennogo banka v rabote 
mesinoi promyshlennosti (The Role of the State Bank 
in Local Industry), 1954, 72 pp. 


20 Arkhimovich, A. Zernovye kultury SSSR- 
khlebnye zlaki (Grain Farming in the USSR — 
Cereals), 1954, 104 pp. 4 


21 Arkhimovich, A. Kultura khblopchatnika v 
VEER (Cotton Cultivation in the USSR), 1954, 
110 pp. 


22 Mertsalov, V., Krylov, K., Dudin, L., 
K issledovaniyu problem psikhologicheskoi voiny (On 
Psychological Warfare), 1955, 132 pp. 


23 Gaev, A. Tsenzura sovetskoi pechati (Soviet 
Press Censorship), 1955, 52 pp. 


24 Sova, G. Do istorii bolshevytskoi diisnosty (On 
the History of Bolshevik Activity), 1955, 108 pp. 


25 Seduro, V. I. Dostoevskoredenie v SSSR 
(Dostoevsky Research in the USSR), 1955, 80 pp. 


26 Kovalevsky, M. Opozytsiini rukhy v Ukraini 
i natsionalna polityka SSSR — 1920-1954 (Opposi- 
tion Movements in the Ukraine and the National 
Policy of the USSR — 1920-1954), 1955, 74 pp. 


27 Kalinovsky, G. Sostoyanie molochnoi promy- 
shlennosti SSSR v predvoenny i poslevoenny period (The 
State of the Soviet Milk Industry in the Pre- and 
Postwar Years), 1955, 100 pp. 


28 Dyachenko, S. Po voprosam organizatsii 
kolkhozov v SSSR (On Kolkhoz Organization in 
the USSR), 1955, 42 pp. 


29 Maistrenko, I. Kryzovi protsesy v sovetsky 
ekonomitsi (The Crisis Process in the Soviet Eco- 
nomy), 1955, 116 pp. 


30 Kulikovich, N. Sovetskaya opera na sluzhbe 
partii i pravitelstva (Soviet Opera in the Service 
of the Party and Government), 1955, 150 pp. 


31 Shiryaev, B. and Koshevaty, N. K problemam 
intelligentsii SSSR (The Intelligentsia in the USSR), 
1955, 80 pp. 


32 Skorodumov, V. Struktura rukovodstva so- 
vetskoi shkoloi (The Structure of Soviet School 
Administration), 1955, 88 pr. 


33 Mishalov, Yu. O podgotovke i usloviyakh 
raboty prepodavatelei sovetskoi shkoly (Training and 
Working Conditions of Soviet Schookeachers), 
1955, 190 pp. 
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34 Panutsevich, V. Belaruskae thatstva i yago 
znishchenne balshavikami (The Belorussian Weaving 
Art and its Destruction by the Bolsheviks), 1955, 
212 pp. 


35 Nagai, S. WVodopostachannya i kanalizatsiya v 
SSSR (Water Supplies and Sewerage Systems in 
the USSR), 1955, 112 pp. 


36 Gorodetsky, V. Syrevaya baza sakharnoi 
promyshlennosti SSS R (The Supply of Raw Materials 
for the Sugar Industry of the USSR), 1955, 56 pp. 


37 Proshin, K. Jz praktiki izobretatelstva v 
Sovetskom Soyuze (Inventions in the USSR), 1956, 
90 pp. 


38 Serbin, E. Politicheskie nastroeniya Sovetskoi 
armii v poslestalinsky period (Political Attitudes of 
the Soviet Army after Stalin), 1956, 88 pp. 


39 Fedenko, P. Uskraina pislya smerti Stalina 
(The Ukraine after Stalin’s Death), 1956, 84 pp. 


40 Bilimovich, A. Sovetskaya kooperatsiya posle 
V toroi mirovoi voiny (The Soviet Cooperation Move- 
ment After World War II), 1956, 128 pp. 


41 Akhminov, G. Obektivnoe soprotivienie » 
SSSR (Opposition in the USSR Based on Objec- 
tive Reasoning), 1956, 104 pp. 


42 Nevsky, S. Professionalizm v sovetskom sporte 
(Professionalism in Sovie: Sport), 1956, 56 pp. 


43 Lazarevich, I. and N. Narodnoe obrazovanie 
v SSSR: Nashalnaya i srednyaya shkela (Public 
Education in the USSR: The Elementary and 
Secondary School Systems), 1956, 166 pp. 


44 Lashauri, M. /storiya Grazii XIX-XX vv. 
sovremennoi sovetskoi interpretatsii (The Current 
Soviet Interpretation of the History of Georgia 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries), 1956, 
54 pp. 


45 Konstantinov, D. V. Pravoslavnaya molodez) 
v borbe za Tserkov v SSSR (The Struggle of 
Russian Youth in the USSR in Defense of the 
Church), 1956, 74 pp. 


46 Grishko, V. Panslavizm u sovetsky istoriografii 
i politsi (Panslavism in Soviet Historiography and 
Politics), 1956, 126 pp. 


47 Chaplenko, V. Bilshovytska meouna polityka 
(Bolshevik Linguistic Policy), 1956, 74 pp. 


48 Totomiants, V. F. /z istorii russkoi ekonomi- 
cheskoi mysli (Some Notes on the History of Rus- 
sian Economic Thought), 1956, 52 pp. 
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49 Krylov, K., Kazantsev, A., Rzhevsky, L. 
K  issledovaniyn problem psikhologicheskoi  voiny: 
2-i sbornik statei (Problems of Psychological War- 
fare. Part II), 1956, 172 pp. 


50 Kostetsky, I. Sovetskaya teatralnaya politika 
sistema Stanislavskogo (Soviet Theater Policy and 
the Stanislavsky System), 1956, 110 pp. 


1 Predvaritelny katalog po Otdelu gosudarstva i 
prava (Preliminary Catalogue on State Affairs and 
Law), 1954. 


2 Predvaritelny katalog po meditsine i fizicheskoi 
kulture (Preliminary Catalogue on Medicine and 
Physical Culture), 1954. 

3 Predvaritelny katalog knig po biologii (Prelimi- 
nary Catalogue on Biology), 1954. 

4 Predvaritelny katalog po selskomu khozyaistvu 
(Preliminary Catalogue on Agriculture), 1954. 


5 Predvaritelny katalog sovetskikh zhurnalov i gazet 
na slavyanskikh yazykakh biblioteki Instituta (Pre- 


Die sowjetische Wirtschaftspolitik des ,,steilen Auf- 
stiegs und deren Fiasko. Ergebnisse der Fiinften 
Konferenz des Instituts zur Erforschung der 


UdSSR, 25.—27. April, 1955, 160 pp. 


5 let Instituta po izucheniyu istorii i kultury SSSR — 
1950-1955 (The Institute for the Study ot the 
History and Culture of the USSR — 1950-1955), 


40 pp. 


Belarusi (Soviet Falsification of the History of Belo- 
russia). (In Preparation). 


zernovykh krizisov v SSSR (On the Question of the 
Origin of the Grain Crises in the USSR). (In Pre- 


paration). 


V. CATALOGUES 


VI. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


51 Stankevich, Ya. Savetskaya falsyfikatsyya istorii 


§2 Holubnychy, V. K voprosu o vozniknovenii 


liminary Catalogue of Soviet Slavic-Language 
Magazines and Newspapers in the Institute 
Library), 1955. 


6 Predvaritelny katalog literatury po 
voprosam (Preliminary Catalogue on 
Literature), 1955. 


voennym 
Military 


7 Katalog entsiklopedicheskoi i spravochnoi literatury 
(Catalogue of Encyclopedias and Reference 
Works), 1955. 


8 Katalog literatury po voprosam religii i anti- 
religioznoi propagandy (Catalogue on Questions of 
Religion and Antireligious Propaganda), 1956. 


Fiinf Jabre Institut zur Erforschung der Geschichte 
und Kultur der UdSSR (A Short Outline of the 
History of the Institute), 36 pp. 


Pyatiletie Instituta po izucheniyn SSSR — Rechi i 
privetstviya na yubileinom sobranii (The Fifth Anni- 
versary of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR — Special Meeting, Munich, July 28, 1955), 
34 pp. 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Volume III, 1956 


ARTICLES 


Soviet Economic Aid to China. By Vsevolod Holubnychy January 
The Soviet Tractor and Motor Vehicle Industry. By G. A. Vvedensky January 
Problems of Soviet Industrial Location. By A. Poplujko January 
Social Differentiation and Contradictions in the Party. By A. Avtorkhanov February 
Mao in Stalin’s Footsteps. By V. S. Mertsalov February 
Providing for the Soviet Officer. By M. Martens February 
Industry and the Sixth Five-Year Plan. By A. Polezhaev March 
The Soviet Breakthrough in the Near East and in Southern Asia. By N. Ga/ay.. March 
Grain Deliveries and the 1955 Harvest. By S. Kabysh March 
Military Representation in the Higher Party Echelons. By N. Ga/ay April 
The Current Tactics of the Soviet Collective Leadership. By A.V. Jurczenko ... April 
Marxism and Religion. By A. Kishkovsky April 
The Political Outlook after the Twentieth Party Congress. By A. Avtorkhanov .. May 
Social Conflicts at the Twentieth Party Congress. By Hermann Achminov 
New Trends in Soviet Military Doctrine. By N. Galay 
The Growth of Soviet Industrial Production During the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

By A. Polezhaev 
The Development of Railroad Transportation During the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Bulletin 


The Destruction of Buddhism in the USSR. By NV. Poppe 
From Stalin to Trotsky. By 1. Achminov 
Soviet Historical Science and Eastern Studies Since the Twentieth Party Congress. 

By Dr. G. A. von Stackelberg 
The Development of Ferrous Metallurgy in Kazakhstan. By A. Polezhaev 
Socialist Humanism and Soviet Art. By N. Kulikovich September 
Soviet—Chinese Relations. By A. Kashin September 
The Problem of Quantity and Quality in the Soviet Armed Forces. By N. Galay October 
Soviet Law and the Press. By Serge L. Levitsky October 
The Soviet Wage Problem. By Waldemar Berg October 
Crisis on the Threshold Between Soviet Domestic and Foreign Policy. By N. Ga/ay November 
Khrushchev, Leninism and Stalinism. By A. Avtorkhanov Nox ember 
New Soviet Ferrous Metallurgical Centers. By A. Polezhaev November 
The Process of Sovietization. By Dr. G. A. von Stackelberg December 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 


Soviet Eastern Policy 
U Nu and Burma 


Domestic Policy 
The Legal Profession in the USSR 
The Soviet Communist Party’s Policy Toward Soviet Youth 
The Social Composition of the Twentieth Party Congress 
Soviet Political Amnesties in Practice 
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Bulletin 


Changes in Soviet Labor Legislation and the Twentieth Party Congress ... June 34 
New Changes in the Communist Party Regulations .............++.+0++ June 39 
Changes in Soviet Criminal Law Procedure Since the Twentieth Party 


The Liquidation of the Karelo-Finnish SSR October 28 
2 Safety Measures in the Coal Mines of Vorkuta............0000eeeeeeeees October 32 
& Changes in the Population of the Soviet Union from 1939 to 1956 ........ November 30 
6 Rules Governing Soviet Leaves and Vacations ............+ese0eeeee8s 
The Economy 
3 Hydraulic Engineering Projects in the Sixth Five-Year Plan .............. March 35 
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